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THE  HOUSE  WITH  NOBODY  IN  IT 

Whenever  I  walk  to  Suffem  along  the  Erie  track, 

I  go  by  a  poor  old  farmhouse  with  its  shingles  broken  and  black. 

I  suppose  I've  passed  it  a  hundred  times,  but  I  always  stop 

for  a  minute, 
And  look  at  the  house,  the  tragic  house,  the  house  with  nobody 

in  it. 

I  never  have  seen  a  haunted  house,  but  I  hear  there  are  such 

things; 
That  they  hold  the  talk  of  spirits,  their  mirth  and  sorrowings. 
I  know  this  house  isn't  haunted,  and  I  wish  it  were,  I  do; 
For  it  wouldn't  be  so  lonely  if  it  had  a  ghost  or  two. 

This  house  on  the  road  to  Sufifem  needs  a  dozen  panes  of  glass. 
And  somebody  ought  to  weed  the  walk  and  take  a  scythe  to 

the  grass. 
It  needs  new  paint  and  shingles,  and  the  vines  should  be 

trimmed  and  tied; 
But  what  it  needs  the  most  of  all  is  some  people  living  inside. 

If  I  had  a  lot  of  money  and  all  my  debts  were  paid, 

I'd  put  a  gang  of  men  to  work  with  brush  and  saw  and  spade. 

[11 
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I'd  buy  that  place  and  fix  it  up  the  way  it  used  to  be 

And  I'd  find  some  people  who  wanted  a  home  and  give  it  to 

them  firee. 
Now,  a  new  house  standing  empty,  with  staring  window  and 

door, 
Looks  idle,  perhaps,  and  foolish,  like  a  hat  on  its  block  in  the 

store. 
But  there's  nothing  mournful  about  it;  it  cannot  be  sad  and 

lone 
For  the  lack  of  something  within  it  that  it  has  never  known. 

But  a  house  that  has  done  what  a  house  should  do,  a  house 

that  has  sheltered  life, 
That  has  put  its  loving  wooden  arms  around  a  man  and  his 

wife, 
A  house  that  has  echoed  a  baby's  laugh  and  held  up  his  stimi- 

bling  feet. 
Is  the  saddest  sight,  when  it's  left  alone,  that  ever  your  eyes 

could  meet. 

So  whenever  I  go  to  Suffem  along  the  Erie  track 

I  never  go  by  the  empty  house  without  stopping  and  looking 

back, 
Yet  it  hurts  me  to  look  at  the  crumbling  roof  and  the  shutters 

fallen  apart. 

For  I  can't  help  thinking  the  poor  old  house  is  a  house  with 

a  broken  heart. 

— Joyce  Kilmkr 
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SOMEBODY'S  MOTHER 

The  woman  was  old,  and  ragged,  and  gray, 
And  bent  with  the  chill  of  the  winter's  day; 

The  street  was  wet  with  a  recent  snow, 
And  the  woman's  feet  were  aged  and  slow. 

She  stood  at  the  crossing  and  waited  long. 
Alone,  uncared  for,  amid  the  throng 

Of  human  beings  who  passed  her  by. 
Nor  heeded  the  glance  of  her  anxious  eye. 

Down  the  street,  with  laughter  and  shout, 
Glad  in  the  freedom  of  "school  let  out," 

Came  the  boys  like  a  flock  of  sheep, 
Hailing  the  snow  piled  white  and  deep. 

Past  the  woman  so  old  and  gray 
Hastened  the  children  on  their  way. 

Nor  offered  a  helping  hand  to  her — 
So  meek,  so  timid,  afraid  to  stir 

Lest  the  carriage  wheels  or  the  horses'  feet 
Should  crowd  her  down  in  the  slippery  street. 

At  last  came  one  of  the  merry  troop  — 
The  gayest  laddie  of  all  the  group; 
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He  paused  beside  her  and  whispered  low, 
"I'll  help  you  across  if  you  wish  to  go." 

Her  aged  hand  on  his  strong  young  arm 
She  placed,  and  so,  without  hurt  or  harm. 

He  guided  the  trembling  feet  along. 
Proud  that  his  own  were  firm  and  strong. 

Then  back  again  to  his  friends  he  went, 
His  young  heart  happy  and  well  content. 

"She's  somebody's  mother,  boys,  you  know, 
For  all  she's  aged  and  poor  and  slow; 

"And  I  hope  some  fellow  will  lend  a  hand 
To  help  my  mother,  you  imderstand, 

"If  ever  she's  poor  and  old  and  gray, 
When  her  own  dear  boy  is  far  away." 

And  "somebody's  mother"  bowed  low  her  head 
In  her  home  that  night  and  the  prayer  she  said 

Was,  "God,  be  kind  to  the  noble  boy, 
Who  is  somebody's  son  and  pride  and  joy!" 

—  Author  Unknown 
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JIM  BLUDSO 

Wall,  no!    I  can't  tell  whar  he  lives, 

Becase  he  don't  live,  you  see; 
Leastways,  he's  got  out  of  the  habit 

Of  livin'  like  you  and  me. 
Whar  have  you  been  for  the  last  three  year 

That  you  haven't  heard  folks  tell 
How  Jimmy  Bludso  passed  in  his  checks 

The  night  of  the  Prairie  Belle? 

He  weren't  no  saint, — them  engineers 

Is  all  pretty  much  alike, — 
One  wife  in  Natchez-under-the-Hill 

And  another  one  here,  in  Pike; 
A  keerless  man  in  his  talk  was  Jim, 

And  an  awkward  hand  in  a  row, 
But  he  never  flimked,  and  he  never  lied, — 

I  reckon  he  never  knowed  how. 

And  this  was  all  the  religion  he  had, — 

To  treat  his  engine  well; 
Never  be  passed  on  the  river; 

To  mind  the  pilot's  bell; 
And  if  ever  the  Prairie  Belle  took  fire, — 

A  thousand  times  he  swore 
He'd  hold  her  nozzle  agin  the  bank 

Till  the  last  soul  got  ashore. 
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All  boats  has  their  day  on  the  Mississip, 

And  her  day  come  at  last, — 
The  Movastar  was  a  better  boat, 

But  the  Belle  she  wouldn't  be  passed. 
And  so  she  come  tearin'  along  that  night — 

The  oldest  craft  on  the  line — 
With  a  nigger  squat  on  her  safety-valve, 

And  her  furnace  crammed,  rosin  and  pine. 

The  fire  bust  out  as  she  clared  the  bar, 

And  burnt  a  hole  in  the  night. 
And  quick  as  a  flash  she  turned,  and  made 

For  that  wilier-bank  on  the  right. 
There  was  nmnin'  and  cursin',  but  Jim  yelled  out, 

Over  all  the  infernal  roar, 
"  I  '11  hold  her  nozzle  agin  the  bank 

Till  the  last  galoot's  ashore!" 

Through  the  hot,  black  breath  of  the  bumin'  boat 

Jim  Bludso's  voice  was  heard. 
And  they  all  had  trust  in  his  cussedness, 

And  knowed  he  would  keep  his  word. 
And  sure's  you're  bom,  they  all  got  off 

Afore  the  smokestacks  fell,  — 
And  Bludso's  ghost  went  up  alone 

In  the  smoke  of  the  Prairie  Belle. 
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He  weren't  no  saint,  —  but  at  jedgment 

I  'd  run  my  chance  with  Jim, 
'Longside  of  some  pious  gentlemen 

That  wouldn't  shook  hands  with  him. 
He  seen  his  duty,  a  dead-sure  thing, — 

And  went  for  it  thar  and  then; 
And  Christ  ain't  a-goin'  to  be  too  hard 

On  a  man  that  died  for  men. 


■John  Hay 
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BETH  GELERT 

The  spearman  heard  the  bugle  sound. 

And  cheerly  smiled  the  mom; 
And  many  a  brach,  and  many  a  hoxmd, 

Obeyed  Llewellyn's  horn. 

And  still  he  blew  a  louder  blast, 

And  gave  a  lustier  cheer, 
"Come  Gelert,  come,  wert  never  last 

Llewellyn's  horn  to  hear. 

"Oh,  where  does  faithful  Gelert  roam. 

The  flow'r  of  all  his  race. 
So  true,  so  brave, — a  lamb  at  home, 

A  lion  in  the  chase?" 

*Twas  only  at  Llewellyn's  board 

The  faithful  Gelert  fed; 
He  watched,  he  served,  he  cheered  his  lord, 

And  sentineled  his  bed. 

In  sooth  he  was  a  peerless  hound. 

The  gift  of  royal  John; 
But  now  no  Gelert  could  be  found, 

And  all  the  chase  rode  on. 

And  now,  as  o'er  the  rocks  and  dells 

The  gallant  chidings  rise. 
All  Snowdon's  craggy  chaos  yells 

The  many-mingled  cries! 
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That  day  Llewellyn  little  loved 
The  chase  of  hart  and  hare; 

And  scant  and  small  the  booty  proved. 
For  Gelert  was  not  there. 

Unpleased  Llewellyn  homeward  hied. 

When,  near  the  portal  seat, 
His  truant  Gelert  he  espied, 

Boimding  his  lord  to  greet. 

But,  when  he  gained  his  castle  door. 

Aghast  the  chieftain  stood; 
The  hound  all  o'er  was  smeared  with  gore; 

His  lips,  his  fangs,  ran  blood. 

Llewellyn  gazed  with  fierce  surprise; 

Unused  such  looks  to  meet. 
His  favorite  checked  his  joyful  guise, 

And  crouched,  and  licked  his  feet. 

Onward,  in  haste,  Llewellyn  passed. 

And  on  went  Gelert  too; 
And  still,  where'er  his  eyes  he  cast. 

Fresh  blood-gouts  shocked  his  view. 

O'ertumed  his  infant's  bed  he  found, 
The  blood-stained  covert  rent; 

And  all  around  the  walls  and  ground 
With  recent  blood  besprent. 

P.E.  TI— 2 
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He  called  his  child, — no  voice  replied,  — 
He  searched  with  terror  wild; 

Blood,  blood  he  found  on  every  side, 
But  nowhere  found  his  child. 

"Hell-hound!  my  child's  by  thee  devoured," 

The  frantic  father  cried; 
And  to  the  hilt  his  vengeful  sword 

He  plunged  in  Gelert's  side. 

His  suppliant  looks,  as  prone  he  fell, 

No  pity  could  impart; 
But  still  his  Gelert's  dying  yell 

Passed  heavy  o'er  his  heart. 

Aroused  by  Gelert's  dying  yell. 
Some  slumberer  wakened  nigh: 

What  words  the  parent's  joy  could  tell, 
To  hear  his  infant's  cry! 

Concealed  beneath  a  timibled  heap 
His  hurried  search  had  missed. 

All  glowing  from  his  rosy  sleep. 
His  cherub  boy  he  kissed. 

Nor  scathe  had  he,  nor  harm,  nor  dread. 
But,  the  same  couch  beneath. 

Lay  a  gaimt  wolf,  all  torn  and  dead. 
Tremendous  still  in  death. 
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Ah!  what  was  then  Llewellyn's  pain! 

For  now  the  truth  was  clear; 
His  gallant  hound  the  wolf  had  slain 

To  save  Llewellyn's  heir: 

Vain,  vain  was  all  Llewellyn's  woe; 

"Best  of  thy  kind,  adieu! 
The  frantic  blow  which  laid  thee  low 

This  heart  shall  ever  rue." 

And  now  a  gallant  tomb  they  raise, 

With  costly  sculpture  decked; 
And  marbles  storied  with  his  praise 

Poor  Gelert's  bones  protect. 

There,  never  could  the  spearman  pass. 

Or  forester,  unmoved; 
There,  oft  the  tear-besprinkled  grass 

Llewellyn's  sorrow  proved. 

And  there  he  himg  his  horn  and  spear, 

And  there,  as  evening  fell. 
In  fancy's  ear  he  oft  would  hear 

Poor  Gelert's  dying  yell. 

And,  till  great  Snowdon's  rocks  grow  old. 

And  cease  the  storm  to  brave. 
The  consecrated  spot  shall  hold 

The  name  of  "Gelert's  Grave." 

—  William  Robert  Spencer 
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A   NAUTICAL   BALLAD 

A  capital  ship  for  an  ocean  trip, 

Was  the  Walloping  Window-Blind; 
No  gale  that  blew  dismayed  her  crew, 

Nor  troubled  the  captain's  mind. 

The  man  at  the  wheel  was  taught  to  feel 

Contempt  for  the  wildest  blow; 
And  it  often  appeared — when  the  weather  had  cleared - 

He  had  been  in  his  bunk  below. 

The  boatswain's  mate  was  very  sedate, 

Yet  fond  of  amusement  too; 
And  he  played  hopscotch  with  the  starboard  watch. 

While  the  captain  tickled  the  crew. 

And  the  gunner  we  had  was  apparently  mad, 

For  he  sat  on  the  after-rail 
And  fired  salutes  with  the  captain's  boots 

In  the  teeth  of  the  booming  gale. 

The  captain  sat  on  the  commodore's  hat, 

And  dined,  in  a  royal  way. 
Off  toasted  pigs  and  pickles  and  figs 

And  gummery  bread  each  day. 

The  cook  was  Dutch  and  behaved  as  such. 
For  the  diet  he  gave  the  crew. 
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Was  a  number  of  tons  of  hot-cross  buns. 
Served  up  with  sugar  and  glue. 

All  nautical  pride  we  laid  aside, 

And  we  cast  our  vessel  ashore. 
On  the  Gulliby  Isles,  where  the  Poo-Poo  smiles 

And  the  Rumpletum-Bunders  roar. 

We  sat  on  the  edge  of  a  sandy  ledge. 

And  shot  at  the  whistling  bee: 
And  the  cinnamon  bats  wore  waterproof  hats. 

As  they  danced  by  the  sounding  sea. 

On  Rug-gub  bark,  from  dawn  till  dark. 

We  fed,  till  we  all  had  grown 
Uncommonly  shrunk;  when  a  Chinese  jimk 

Came  in  from  the  Torriby  Zone. 

She  was  stubby  and  square,  but  we  didn't  much  care, 

So  we  cheerily  put  to  sea; 
And  we  left  the  crew  of  the  junk  to  chew 

The  bark  of  the  Rug-gub  tree. 

—  Charles  Edward  Carryl 
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IN  THE  DAYS  WHEN  THE  CATTLE  RAN 

It  was  worth  the  while  of  a  boy  to  live 

In  the  days  when  the  prairie  lay  wide  to  the  herds, 

When  the  sod  had  a  hundred  joys  to  give 

And  the  wind  had  a  thousand  words. 

It  was  well  to  be  led 

Where  the  wild  horses  fed 
As  free  as  the  swarming  birds. 

Not  yet  had  the  plough  and  the  sickle  swept 
The  lily  from  meadow,  the  roses  from  hill, 
Not  yet  had  the  horses  been  haltered  and  kept 
In  stalls  and  sties  at  a  master's  will. 

With  eyes  wild-blazing, 

Or  drowsily  grazing. 
They  wandered  untouched  by  the  thill. 

And  the  boy!    With  torn  hat  flaring. 
With  sturdy  red  legs  which  the  thick  brambles  tore, 
As  wild  as  the  colts,  he  went  faring  and  sharing 
The  grasses  and  fruits  which  the  brown  soil  bore. 

Treading  softly  for  fear 

Of  the  snake  ever  near, 
Unawed  by  the  lightning  or  black  tempest's  roar. 
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But  out  on  the  prairie  the  ploughs  crept  together, 
The  meadow  turned  black  at  stroke  of  the  share, 
The  shaggy  colts  yielded  to  clutch  of  the  tether. 
The  red  Ulies  died,  and  the  vines  ceased  to  bear. 

And  nothing  was  left  to  the  boys 

But  the  dim  remembrance  of  joys 

When  the  swift  cattle  ran, 

Unhindered  of  man, 
And  their  herders  were  free  as  the  clouds  in  the  air. 

—  Hamlin  Garland 
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THE  MILLER  OF  THE  DEE 

There  dwelt  a  miller  hale  and  bold 

Beside  the  River  Dee; 
He  worked  and  sang  from  mom  till  night. 

No  lark  more  blithe  than  he; 
And  this  the  burden  of  his  song 

Forever  used  to  be, — 
"I  envy  nobody;  no,  not  I, 

And  nobody  envies  me!" 

"Thou'rt  wrong,  my  friend!"  said  old  King  Hal, 

"Thou'rt  wrong  as  wrong  can  be; 
For  could  my  heart  be  light  as  thine, 

I'd  gladly  change  with  thee. 
And  tell  me  now  what  makes  thee  sing 

With  voice  so  loud  and  free. 
While  I  am  sad,  though  I'm  the  king. 

Beside  the  river  Dee?" 

The  miller  smiled  and  doffed  his  cap: 

"I  earn  my  bread,"  quoth  he; 
*T  love  my  wife,  I  love  my  friends, 

I  love  my  children  three; 
I  owe  no  penny  I  cannot  pay; 

I  thank  the  river  Dee, 
That  turns  the  mill  that  grinds  the  com 

To  feed  my  babes  and  me." 
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"Good  friend,"  said  Hal,  and  sighed  the  while, 

"Farewell!  and  happy  be; 
But  say  no  more,  if  thou'dst  be  true. 

That  no  one  envies  thee. 
Thy  mealy  cap  is  worth  my  crown, 

Thy  mill  my  kingdom's  fee; 
Such  men  as  thou  are  England's  boast, 

O  miller  of  the  Dee!" 

—  Charles  Mackay 

THE  NIGHT  HAS  A  THOUS^'USfD  EYES 

The  night  has  a  thousand  eyes, 

The  day  but  one; 
Yet  the  light  of  the  bright  world  dies 

With  the  dying  sun. 

The  mind  has  a  thousand  eyes. 

The  heart  but  one; 
Yet  the  hght  of  a  whole  life  dies 

When  love  is  done. 

—  F.   W.   BOURDILLON 
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COLUMBUS 

Behind  him  lay  the  gray  Azores, 

Behind,  the  Gates  of  Hercules; 
Before  him  not  the  ghost  of  shores. 

Before  him  only  shoreless  seas. 
The  good  mate  said:    "Now  must  we  pray. 

For,  lo!  the  very  stars  are  gone. 
Brave  Admiral,  speak;  what  shall  I  say?" 

"Why,  say:    'Sail  on!  sail  on!  and  on!'  " 

"My  men  grow  mutinous  day  by  day; 

My  men  grow  ghastly  wan  and  weak." 
The  stout  mate  thought  of  home;  a  spray 

Of  salt  wave  washed  his  swarthy  cheek. 
"  What  shall  I  say,  brave  Admiral,  say, 

If  we  sight  naught  but  seas  at  dawn?" 
"Why,  you  shall  say,  at  break  of  day: 

'Sail  on!  sail  on!  sail  on!  and  on!'  " 

They  sailed  and  sailed,  as  winds  might  blow. 

Until  at  last  the  blanched  mate  said : 
"Why,  now  not  even  God  would  know 

Should  I  and  all  my  men  fall  dead. 
These  very  winds  forget  their  way, 

For  God  from  these  dread  seas  is  gone. 
Now  speak,  brave  Admiral;  speak  and  say — 

He  said:    "Sail  on!  sail  on!  and  on!" 
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They  sailed.    They  sailed.    Then  spake  the  mate: 

"This  mad  sea  shows  his  teeth  tonight. 
He  curls  his  lips,  he  lies  in  wait, 

With  lifted  teeth,  as  if  to  bite! 
Brave  Admiral,  say  but  one  good  word: 

What  shall  we  do  when  hope  is  gone?" 
The  words  leapt  like  a  leaping  sword: 

"Sail  on!  sail  on!  sail  on!  and  on!" 

Then,  pale  and  worn,  he  kept  his  deck. 

And  peered  through  darkness.    Ah,  that  night 
Of  all  dark  nights!    And  then  a  speck — 

Alight!    Alight!    At  last  a  light! 
It  grew,  a  starlit  flag  unfurled! 

It  grew  to  be  Time's  burst  of  dawn. 
He  gained  a  world;  he  gave  that  world 

Its  grandest  lesson :    ' '  On,  sail  on ! " 

—  Joaquin  Miller 
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PIONEERS 
(From  "Pioneers!  O  Pioneers") 

Come  my  tan-faced  children, 
Follow  well  in  order,  get  your  weapons  ready; 
Have  you  your  pistols?    have  you  your  sharp-edged  axes? 

Pioneers!    O  pioneers! 

For  we  cannot  tarry  here, 
We  must  march,  my  darlings,  we  must  bear  the  brunt  of 

danger. 
We,  the  youthful  sinewy  race,  all  the  rest  on  us  depend, 
Pioneers!    O  pioneers! 

O  you  youths.  Western  youths. 
So  impatient,  full  of  action,  full  of  manly  pride  and  friendship. 
Plain  I  see  you,  Western  youths,  see  you  tramping  with  the 
foremost, 

Pioneers!    O  pioneers! 

Have  the  elder  races  halted? 
Do  they  droop  and  end  their  lesson,   wearied,  over  there 

beyond  the  seas? 
We  take  up  the  task  eternal,  and  the  burden  and  the  lesson, 

Pioneers,  O  pioneers! 

All  the  past  we  leave  behind, 
We  debouch  upon  a  newer,  mightier  world,  varied  world, 
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Fresh  and  strong  the  world  we  seize,  world  of  labor  and  the 
march, 
Pioneers!    O  pioneers! 

We  detachments  steady  throwing, 
Down  the  edges,  through  the  passes,  up  the  mountains  steep. 
Conquering,  holding,  daring,  venturing,  as  we  go,  the  unknown 
ways. 

Pioneers !    O  pioneers ! 

We  primeval  forests  felling, 
We  the  rivers  stemming,  vexing  we,  and  piercing  deep  the 

mines  within; 
We  the  surface  broad  siirveying,  we  the  virgin  soil  upheaving, 

Pioneers!    O  pioneers! 

—  Walt  Whitman 
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THE  ARSENAL  AT  SPRINGFIELD 

This  is  the  Arsenal.    From  floor  to  ceiling, 
Like  a  huge  organ,  rise  the  burnished  arms; 

But  from  their  silent  pipes  no  anthem  pealing 
Startles  the  villages  with  strange  alarms. 

Ah!  what  a  soimd  will  rise,  how  wild  and  dreary, 
When  the  death-angel  touches  those  swift  keys! 

What  loud  lament  and  dismal  Miserere 
Will  mingle  with  their  awful  symphonies! 

I  hear  even  now  the  infinite  fierce  chorus, 

The  cries  of  agony,  the  endless  groan. 
Which,  through  the  ages  that  have  gone  before  us. 

In  long  reverberations  reach  our  own. 

On  helm  and  harness  rings  the  Saxon  hammer. 
Through  Cimbric  forest  roars  the  Norseman's  song, 

And  loud,  amid  the  imiversal  clamor. 
O'er  distant  deserts  sounds  the  Tartar  gong. 

I  hear  the  Florentine,  who  from  his  palace 
Wheels  out  his  battle-bell  with  dreadful  din. 

And  Aztec  priests  upon  their  teocallis 
Beat  the  wild  war-drums  made  of  serpent's  skin; 

The  tumult  of  each  sacked  and  burning  village; 

The  shout  that  every  prayer  for  mercy  drowns; 
The  soldiers'  revels  in  the  midst  of  pillage; 

The  wail  of  famine  in  beleaguered  towns; 
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The  bursting  shell,  the  gateway  wrenched  asunder, 
The  rattling  musketry,  the  clashing  blade; 

And  ever  and  anon,  in  tones  of  thunder, 
The  diapason  of  the  cannonade. 

Is  it,  O  man,  with  such  discordant  noises, 
With  such  accursed  instruments  as  these. 

Thou  drownest  Nature's  sweet  and  kindly  voices, 
And  j  arrest  the  celestial  harmonies? 

Were  half  the  power  that  fills  the  world  with  terror. 
Were  half  the  wealth  bestowed  on  camps  and  courts, 

Given  to  redeem  the  himian  mind  from  error, 
There  were  no  need  of  arsenals  or  forts: 

The  warrior's  name  would  be  a  name  abhorred! 

And  every  nation,  that  should  lift  again 
Its  hand  against  a  brother,  on  its  forehead 

Would  wear  forevermore  the  curse  of  Cain! 

Down  the  dark  future,  through  long  generations, 
The  echoing  sounds  grow  fainter  and  then  cease; 

And  like  a  bell,  with  solemn,  sweet  vibrations, 
I  hear  once  more  the  voice  of  Christ  say,  "Peace!" 

Peace!  and  no  longer  from  its  brazen  portals 
The  blast  of  War's  great  organ  shakes  the  skies! 

But  beautiful  as  songs  of  the  immortals, 
The  holy  melodies  of  love  arise. 

—  Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow 
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THE  WRECK  OF  THE  HESPERUS 

It  was  the  schooner  Hesperus, 

That  sailed  the  wintry  sea; 
And  the  skipper  had  taken  his  Httle  daughter, 

To  bear  him  company. 

Blue  were  her  eyes  as  the  fairy-flax. 

Her  cheeks  like  the  dawn  of  day. 
And  her  bosom  white  as  the  hawthorn  buds. 

That  ope  in  the  month  of  May. 

The  skipper  he  stood  beside  the  helm, 

His  pipe  was  in  his  mouth. 
And  he  watched  how  the  veering  flaw  did  blow 

The  smoke  now  West,  now  South. 

Then  up  and  spake  an  old  Sailor, 

Had  sailed  to  the  Spanish  Main, 
"I  pray  thee,  put  into  yonder  port, 

For  I  fear  a  hurricane. 

"Last  night,  the  moon  had  a  golden  ring, 

And  tonight  no  moon  we  see!" 
The  skipper,  he  blew  a  whiff  from  his  pipe. 

And  a  scornful  laugh  laughed  he. 

Colder  and  louder  blew  the  wind, 
A  gale  from  the  Northeast; 
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The  snow  fell  hissing  in  the  brine, 
And  the  billows  frothed  like  yeast. 

Down  came  the  storm,  and  smote  amain 

The  vessel  in  its  strength; 
She  shuddered  and  paused,  like  a  frighted  steed. 

Then  leaped  her  cable's  length. 

"Come  hither!  come  hither!  my  little  daughter. 

And  do  not  tremble  so; 
For  I  can  weather  the  roughest  gale 

That  ever  wind  did  blow." 

He  wrapped  her  warm  in  his  seaman's  coat 

Against  the  stinging  blast; 
He  cut  a  rope  from  a  broken  spar, 

And  boimd  her  to  the  mast. 

"O  father!    I  hear  the  church-bells  ring. 

Oh  say,  what  may  it  be?" 
"  'Tis  a  fog-bell  on  a  rock-bound  coast!"  — 

And  he  steered  for  the  open  sea. 

"O  father!    I  hear  the  sound  of  gims. 

Oh  say,  what  may  it  be?" 
"Some  ship  in  distress,  that  cannot  live 

In  such  an  angry  sea!" 

"O  father!    I  see  a  gleaming  light, 
Oh  say,  what  may  it  be?  " 
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But  the  father  answered  never  a  word, 
A  frozen  corpse  was  he. 

Lashed  to  the  helm,  all  stiff  and  stark. 

With  his  face  turned  to  the  skies. 
The  lantern  gleamed  through  the  gleaming  snow 

On  lus  fixed  and  glassy  eyes. 

Then  the  maiden  clasped  her  hands  and  prayed 

That  saved  she  might  be; 
And  she  thought  of  Christ,  who  stilled  the  wave, 

On  the  Lake  of  Galilee. 

And  fast  through  the  midnight  dark  and  drear. 

Through  the  whistling  sleet  and  snow, 
Like  a  sheeted  ghost,  the  vessel  swept 

Towards  the  reef  of  Norman's  Woe. 

And  ever  the  fitful  gusts  between, 

A  soimd  came  fi'om  the  land; 
It  was  the  soimd  of  the  trampling  surf 

On  the  rocks  and  the  hard  sea-sand. 

The  breakers  were  right  beneath  her  bows, 

She  drifted  a  dreary  wreck. 
And  a  whooping  billow  swept  the  crew 

Like  icicles  from  her  deck. 

She  struck  where  the  white  and  fleecy  waves 
Looked  soft  as  carded  wool. 
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But  the  cruel  rocks,  they  gored  her  side 
Like  the  horns  of  an  angry  bull. 

Her  rattling  shrouds,  all  sheathed  in  ice. 

With  the  masts  went  by  the  board; 
Like  a  vessel  of  glass,  she  stove  and  sank, 

Ho!  ho!  the  breakers  roared! 

At  daybreak,  on  the  bleak  sea-beach, 

A  fisherman  stood  aghast. 
To  see  the  form  of  a  maiden  fair, 

Lashed  close  to  a  drifting  mast. 

The  salt  sea  was  frozen  on  her  breast, 

The  salt  tears  in  her  eyes; 
And  he  saw  her  hair,  like  the  brown  sea-weed, 

On  the  billows  fall  and  rise. 

Such  was  the  wreck  of  the  Hesperus, 

In  the  midnight  and  the  snow! 
Christ  save  us  all  from  a  death  like  this 

On  the  reef  of  Norman's  Woe! 

—  Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow 
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AT  NIGHT 

On  moony  nights  the  dogs  bark  shrill 
Down  the  valley  and  up  the  hill. 

There's  one  is  angry  to  behold 
The  moon  so  unafraid  and  cold, 
Who  makes  the  earth  as  bright  as  day, 
But  yet  unhappy,  dead,  and  gray. 

Another  in  his  strawy  lair 
Says:   "Who's  a-howling  over  there? 
By  heavens  I  will  stop  him  soon 
From  interfering  with  the  moon!" 

So  back  he  barks,  with  throat  upthrown: 
"You  leave  our  moon,  our  moon  alone!" 
And  other  distant  dogs  respond 
Beyond  the  fields,  beyond,  beyond  .... 

—  Frances  Cornford 
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THE  SPIDER  AND  THE  FLY 

"Will  you  walk  into  my  parlor?" 
Said  the  Spider  to  the  Fly; 

"  'Tis  the  prettiest  little  parlor 
That  ever  you  did  spy. 

"The  way  into  my  parlor 

Is  up  a  winding  stair, 
And  I  have  many  curious  things 

To  show  when  you  are  there." 

"Oh,  no,  no,"  said  the  little  Fly, 

"To  ask  me  is  in  vain; 
For  who  goes  up  your  winding  stair 

Can  ne'er  come  down  again." 

"I'm  sure  you  must  be  weary,  dear. 

With  soaring  up  so  high; 
Will  you  rest  upon  my  Uttle  bed?" 

Said  the  Spider  to  the  Fly. 

"There  are  pretty  curtains  drawn  around; 

The  sheets  are  fine  and  thin, 
And  if  you  like  to  rest  awhile, 

I'll  snugly  tuck  you  in!" 

"Oh,  no,  no,"  said  the  little  Fly, 
"For  I've  often  heard  it  said, 

They  never,  never  wake  again. 
Who  sleep  upon  your  bed." 
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Said  the  cunning  Spider  to  the  Fly: 
"Dear  friend,  what  can  I  do 

To  prove  the  warm  affection 
I've  always  felt  for  you? 

"I  have  within  my  pantry 
Good  store  of  all  that's  nice: 

I'm  sure  you're  very  welcome — 
Will  you  please  to  take  a  slice?" 

"Oh,  no,  no,"  said  the  little  Fly, 
"Kind  sir,  that  cannot  be; 

I've  heard  what's  in  your  pantry. 
And  I  do  not  wish  to  see." 

"Sweet  creature!"  said  the  Spider, 
"You're  witty  and  you're  wise; 

How  handsome  are  your  gauzy  wings! 
How  brilliant  are  your  eyes! 

"I  have  a  little  looking-glass 

Upon  my  parlor  shelf; 
If  you'll  step  in  one  moment,  dear, 

You  shall  behold  yourself." 

"I  thank  you,  gentle  sir,"  she  said, 
"For  what  you're  pleased  to  say, 

And,  bidding  you  good-morning  now, 
I'll  call  another  day." 
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The  Spider  turned  him  round  about. 

And  went  into  his  den, 
For  well  he  knew  the  silly  Fly 

Would  soon  come  back  again: 

So  he  wove  a  subtle  web 

In  a  little  corner  sly. 
And  set  his  table  ready 

To  dine  upon  the  Fly. 

Then  came  out  to  his  door  again. 

And  merrily  did  sing: 
"Come  hither,  hither,  pretty  Fly, 

With  the  pearl  and  silver  wing; 

"Your  robes  are  green  and  purple — 
There's  a  crest  upon  your  head; 

Your  eyes  are  like  the  diamond  bright, 
But  mine  are  dull  as  lead!" 

Alas,  alas!  how  very  soon 

This  silly  little  Fly, 
Hearing  his  wily,  flattering  words, 

Came  slowly  flitting  by; 

With  buzzing  wings  she  hung  aloft, 
Then  near  and  nearer  drew. 

Thinking  only  of  her  brilliant  eyes, 
And  green  and  purple  hue — 
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Thinking  only  of  her  crested  head — 

Poor,  foolish  thing!  At  last. 
Up  jumped  the  cunning  Spider, 

And  fiercely  held  her  fast. 

He  dragged  her  up  his  winding  stair, 

Into  his  dismal  den. 
Within  his  little  parlor — 

But  she  ne'er  came  out  again. 

And  now,  dear  little  children, 

Who  may  this  story  read, 
To  idle,  silly,  flattering  words, 

I  pray  you  ne'er  give  heed. 

Unto  an  evil  counsellor 

Close  heart  and  ear  and  eye. 
And  take  a  lesson  from  this  tale 

Of  the  Spider  and  the  Fly. 

—  Mary  Howitt 
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A  TRACT  FOR  AUTOS 

Come,  all  you  little  Runabouts 
And  gather  round  my  Knee; 

I'll  tell  you  of  a  Touring  Car 
As  bad  as  bad  could  be: 

It  worked  its  Klaxon  overtime 

To  make  a  Horrid  Noise 
And  thought  it  Fun  to  muss  up  Hens 

And  httle  Girls  and  Boys. 

It  used  to  blow  its  Tires  out 

To  hear  its  Owner  swear, 
And  loved  to  balk  on  Trolley  Tracks 

To  give  his  Friends  a  Scare. 

At  last  this  naughty  Touring  Car 
Got  drunk  on  Too  Much  Oil, 

And  went  a-boiling  up  the  Road 
As  hard  as  it  could  boil, 

And  went  a-plunging,  tumbling  down 

A  dreadful,  dark  Ravine; 
And  there  it  bums  and  bums  and  bums 

In  smelly  Gasoline! 

Another  little  Touring  Car 

Was  very,  very  good; 
It  always  minded  Brake  and  Wheel, 

And  never  splashed  its  Hood. 
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It  wouldn't  skid,  nor  anger  Folks 

By  giving  them  a  Shove, 
But  cooed  as  gently  through  its  Horn 

As  any  Sucking  Dove. 

It  never  grew  Unmannerly 

To  Market-Cart  or  Dray, 
But  whispered,  "Please,"  and,  'Thank  you.  Sir!" 

To  those  that  blocked  its  Way. 

It  never  scattered  Bolts  and  Plugs 

About  the  Coimtryside, 
But  did  its  Level  Best  to  be 

Its  Owner's  Joy  and  Pride. 

So,  when  'twas  Time  to  yield  its  Place 

To  Models  fresh  and  new. 
This  lovely  little  Touring  Car 

Developed  Planes  and  flew! 

—  Arthur  Guiterman 
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THE  THREE  BELLS 

Beneath  the  low-hung  night  cloud 
That  raked  her  splintering  mast 

The  good  ship  settled  slowly. 
The  cruel  leak  gained  fast. 

Over  the  awful  ocean 
Her  signal  guns  pealed  out. 

Dear  God!  was  that  thy  answer 
From  the  horror  round  about? 

A  voice  came  down  the  wild  wind, 
"Ho!  ship  ahoy!"  its  cry; 

"Our  stout  Three  Bells  of  Glasgow 
Shall  lay  till  daylight  by!" 

Hour  after  hour  crept  slowly; 

Yet  on  the  heaving  swells 
Tossed  up  and  down  the  ship-lights, 

The  lights  of  the  Three  Bells! 

And  ship  to  ship  made  signals, 
Man  answered  back  to  man. 

While  oft,  to  cheer  and  hearten, 
The  Three  Bells  nearer  ran; 

And  the  captain  from  her  taffrail 
Sent  down  his  hopeful  cry: 

"Take  heart!  hold  on!"  he  shouted, 
"The  Three  Bells  shall  lay  by!" 
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All  night  across  the  waters 

The  tossing  lights  shone  clear; 
All  night  from  reeling  taffrail 

The  Three  Bells  sent  her  cheer. 

And  when  the  dreary  watches 

Of  storm  and  darkness  passed, 
Just  as  the  wreck  lurched  under. 

All  souls  were  saved  at  last. 

Sail  on.  Three  Bells,  for  ever, 

In  grateful  memory  sail! 
Ring  on,  Three  Bells  of  rescue. 

Above  the  wave  and  gale! 

—  John  Greenleaf  Whittier 

THE  CLINKER 

When  the  ship  drives  on  through  the  tumbling  sea. 

And  speeds  through  the  darkest  night. 
With  the  steady  wash  of  turning  screws, 

That  drive  her  in  her  flight: 
And  you,  in  your  bunk  or  up  on  deck. 

Have  naught  to  do  but  ride. 
Do  you  ever  think  of  the  watch  below, 

Have  you  ever  thought  what  drives  her  so. 
Or  have  you  never  tried? 
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Do  you  ever  picture  tJie  turning  wheels 

Or  flashing  rods  of  steel, 
Or  hissing  steam  or  scorching  heat, 

Way  down  there  near  the  keel; 
Do  you  ever  think  of  the  black  stoke-hold, 

And  its  sweating,  straining  crew; 
Do  you  ever  think  of  the  flaming  bed, 

In  that  gaping  maw  that  must  be  fed. 
Or  is  it  strange  to  you? 

Do  you  ever  picture  the  dusty  "Heave" 

WTio  toils  in  the  bunkers'  gloom, 
Where  the  air  is  dead  and  clogged  with  dust. 

Mid  silence  of  the  tomb? 
Do  you  pity  the  clinker  who  struggles  alone 

With  no  complaining  sound? 
Well,  if  you  do,  don't  say  it  aloud. 

He  wants  no  pity — the  boy  is  proud, 
He's  making  the  wheels  go  'round. 

—  Author  I'xkkown 
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THE  Y.AJ^'  OF  THE  N.-\NCY  BELL 

'Twas  on  the  shores  that  round  our  coast 

From  Deal  to  Ramsgate  span, 
That  I  found  alone  on  a  piece  of  stone 

An  elderly  naval  man. 

His  hair  was  weedy,  his  beard  was  long, 

And  weedy  and  long  was  he ; 
And  I  heard  this  wight  on  the  shore  recite. 

In  a  singular  minor  key: — 

"Oh,  I  am  a  cook,  and  a  captain  bold, 

And  the  mate  of  the  Xanc\'  brig, 
And  a  bo' sun  tight,  and  a  midshipmite. 

And  the  crew  of  the  captain's  gig." 

And  he  shook  his  fists  and  he  tore  his  hair. 

Till  I  really  felt  afraid, 
For  I  couldn't  help  thinking  the  man  had  been  drinking. 

And  so  I  simply  said: — 

"O  elderly  man,  it's  little  I  know 

Of  duties  of  men  of  the  sea, 
And  I'll  eat  my  hand  if  I  understand 

However  you  can  be 

"At  once  a  cook,  and  a  captain  bold, 
And  the  mate  of  the  Nanc>'  brig. 
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And  a  bo'sun  tight,  and  a  midshipmite, 
And  the  crew  of  the  captain's  gig." 

And  he  gave  a  hitch  to  his  trousers,  which 

Is  a  trick  all  seamen  lam, 
And  having  got  rid  of  a  thumping  quid, 

He  spun  his  painful  yam:  — 

"  'Twas  in  the  good  ship  Nancy  Bell 

That  we  sailed  to  the  Indian  Sea, 
And  there  on  a  reef  we  come  to  grief. 

Which  has  often  occurred  to  me. 

"And  pretty  nigh  all  the  crew  was  drowned 
(There  was  seventy-seven  o*  soul). 

And  only  ten  of  the  Nancy's  men 
Said  'Here!'  to  the  muster-roll. 

"There  was  me  and  the  cook  and  the  captain  bold, 

And  the  mate  of  the  Nancy  brig. 
And  the  bo'sun  tight,  and  a  midshipmite. 

And  the  crew  of  the  captain's  gig. 

"For  a  month  we'd  neither  wittles  nor  drink. 

Till  a-hungry  we  did  feel; 
So  we  drawed  a  lot,  and  accordin',  shot 

The  captain  for  our  meal. 

"The  next  lot  fell  to  the  Nancy's  mate. 
And  a  delicate  dish  he  made; 
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Then  our  appetite  with  the  midshipmite 
We  seven  survivors  stayed. 

"And  then  we  murdered  the  bo'sun  tight, 

And  he  much  resembled  pig; 
Then  we  wittled  free,  did  the  cook  and  me. 

On  the  crew  of  the  captain's  gig. 

"Then  only  the  cook  and  me  was  left. 

And  the  delicate  question,  'Which 
Of  us  two  goes  to  the  kettle?'  arose, 

And  we  argued  it  out  as  sich. 

"For  I  loved  that  cook  as  a  brother,  I  did, 

And  the  cook  he  worshiped  me; 
But  we'd  both  be  blowed  if  we'd  either  be  stowed 

In  the  other  chap's  hold,  you  see. 

"  I'll  be  eat  if  you  dines  ofif  me,*  says  Tom; 

'Yes,  that,'  says  I,  'you'll  be: 
I'm  boiled  if  I  die,  my  friend,'  quoth  I ; 

And  'Exactly  so,'  quoth  he. 

"Says  he,  'Dear  James,  to  murder  me 

Were  a  foolish  thing  to  do, 
For  don't  you  see  that  you  can't  cook  me. 

While  I  can — and  will — cook  you?' 

"So  he  boils  the  water,  and  takes  the  salt 
And  the  pepper  in  portions  true 

P.R.  VI — 1 
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(Which  he  never  forgot),  and  some  chopped  shalot, 
And  some  sage  and  parsley  too. 

"  'Come  here,'  says  he,  with  a  proper  pride, 

Which  his  smiling  features  tell; 
'  'Twill  soothing  be  if  I  let  you  see 

How  extremely  nice  you'll  smell.' 

"And  he  stirred  it  round  and  round  and  round, 

And  he  sniffed  at  the  foaming  froth; 
When  I  ups  with  his  heels,  and  smothers  his  squeals 

In  the  scum  of  the  boiling  broth. 

"And  I  eat  that  cook  in  a  week  or  less. 

And — as  I  eating  be 
The  last  of  his  chops,  why,  I  almost  drops, 

For  a  wessel  in  sight  I  see! 

"And  I  never  larf,  and  I  never  smile. 

And  I  never  lark  nor  play. 
But  sit  and  croak,  and  a  single  joke 

I  have — which  is  to  say: — 

"Oh,  I  am  a  cook,  and  a  captain  bold, 

And  the  mate  of  the  Nancy  brig. 
And  a  bo'sun  tight,  and  a  midshipmite. 

And  the  crew  of  the  captain's  gig!" 

—  Sir  William  S.  Gilbert 
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THE  HUSKERS 

It  was  late  in  mild  October,  and  the  long  autiimnal  rain 
Had  left  the  siimmer  harvest-fields  all  green  with  grass  again; 
The  first  sharp  frosts  had  fallen,  leaving  all  the  woodlands 

gay 
With  the  hues  of  summer's  rainbow,  or  the  meadow-flowers 

of  May. 

Through  a  thin,  dry  mist,  that  morning,  the  sun  rose  broad 

and  red. 
At  first  a  rayless  disk  of  fire  he  brightened  as  he  sped; 
Yet,  even  his  noontide  glory  fell  chastened  and  subdued. 
On  the  cornfields  and  the  orchards,  and  softly  pictured  wood. 

And  all  that  quiet  afternoon,  slow  sloping  to  the  night. 
He  wove  with  golden  shuttle  the  haze  with  yellow  light; 
Slanting  through  the  painted  beeches,  he  glorified  the  hill; 
And,  beneath  it,  pond  and  meadow  lay  brighter,  greener  still. 

And  shouting  boys  in  woodland  haunts  caught  glimpses  of 

that  sky. 
Flecked  by  the  many-tinted  leaves,  and  laughed,  they  knew 

not  why; 
And  school-girls,  gay  with  aster-flowers,  beside  the  meadow 

brooks. 
Mingled  the  glow  of  autumn  with  the  sunshine  of  sweet  looks. 
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From  spire  and  bam  looked  westerly  the  patient  weather- 
cocks; 

But  even  the  birches  on  the  hill  stood  motionless  as  rocks. 

No  sound  was  in  the  woodlands,  save  the  squirrel's  dropping 
shell, 

And  the  yellow  leaves  among  the  boughs,  low  rustling  as  they 
fell. 

The  summer  grains  were  harvested;  the  stubble-fields  lay  dry. 
Where  June  winds  rolled,  in  light  and  shade,  the  pale  green 

waves  of  rye; 
But  still,  on  gentle  hill-slopes,  in  valleys  fringed  with  wood, 
Ungathered,  bleaching  in  the  sim,  the  heavy  corn  crop  stood. 

Bent  low,  by  autimin's  wind  and  rain,  through  husks  that, 

dry  and  sere, 
Unfolded  from  their  ripened  charge,  shone  out  the  yellow  ear; 
Beneath,  the  turnip  lay  concealed,  in  many  a  verdant  fold, 
And  glistened  in  the  slanting  light  the  pimipkin's  sphere  of 

gold. 

There  wrought  the  busy  harvesters;  and  many  a  creaking  wain 
Bore  slowly  to  the  long  barn-floor  its  load  of  husk  and  grain 
Till  broad  and  red,  as  when  he  rose,  the  sun  sank  down,  at  last, 
And  like  a  merry  guest's  farewell,  the  day  in  brightness  passed. 

And  lo!   as  through  the  western  pines,  on  meadow,  stream, 

and  pond, 
Flamed  the  red  radiance  of  a  sky,  set  all  afire  beyond, 
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Slowly  o'er  the  eastern  sea-blufifs  a  milder  glory  shone, 
And  the  sunset  and  the  moonrise  were  mingled  into  one! 

As  thus  into  the  quiet  night  the  twilight  lapsed  away. 

And  deeper  in  the  brightening  moon  the  tranquil  shadows  lay; 

From  many  a  brown  old  farm-house,  and  hamlet  without 

name. 
Their  milking  and  their  home-tasks  done,  the  merry  huskers 

came. 

Swung  o'er  the  heaped-up  harvest,  from  pitchforks  in  the  mow. 
Shone  dimly  down  the  lanterns  on  the  pleasant  scene  below; 
The  growing  pile  of  husks  behind,  the  golden  ears  before. 
And  laughing  eyes  and  busy  hands  and  brown  cheeks  glim- 
mering o'er. 

Half  hidden,  in  a  quiet  nook,  serene  of  look  and  heart, 
Talking  their  old  times  over,  the  old  men  sat  apart; 
While  up  and  down  the  unhusked  pile,  or  nestling  in  its  shade. 
At  hide-and-seek,  with  laugh  and  shout,  the  happy  children 
played. 

Urged  by  the  good  host's  daughter,  a  maiden  young  and  fair, 
Lifting  to  light  her  sweet  blue  eyes  and  pride  of  soft  brown 

hair, 
The  master  of  the  village  school,  sleek  of  hair  and  smooth  of 

tongue. 
To  the  quaint  tune  of  some  old  psalm,  a  husking-ballad  sung. 

—  John  Greenleaf  Whittier 
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TO  THE  FRINGED  GENTIAN 

Thou  blossom  bright  with  autumn  dew, 
And  colored  with  the  heaven's  own  blue, 
That  openest  when  the  quiet  Hght 
Succeeds  the  keen  and  frosty  night, 

Thou  comest  not  when  violets  lean 

O'er  wandering  brooks  and  springs  unseen. 

Or  columbines  in  purple  dressed, 

Nod  o'er  the  ground-bird's  hidden  nest. 

Thou  waitest  late  and  com'st  alone, 
When  woods  are  bare  and  birds  are  flown, 
And  frosts  and  shortening  days  portend 
The  aged  year  is  near  his  end. 

Then  doth  thy  sweet  and  quiet  eye 
Look  through  its  fringes  to  the  sky, 
Blue — blue — as  if  that  sky  let  fall 
A  flower  from  its  cerulean  wall. 

I  would  that  thus,  when  I  shall  see 
The  hour  of  death  draw  near  to  me, 
Hope,  blossoming  within  my  heart, 
May  look  to  heaven  as  I  depart. 

—  William  Cullen  Bryant 
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LUCY  GRAY 

Oft  I  had  heard  of  Lucy  Gray: 

And,  when  I  crossed  the  wild, 
I  chanced  to  see,  at  break  of  day. 

The  solitary  child. 

No  mate,  no  comrade  Lucy  knew: 

She  dwelt  on  a  wide  moor,  — 
The  sweetest  thing  that  ever  grew 

Beside  a  human  door! 

You  yet  may  spy  the  fawn  at  play, 

The  hare  upon  the  green; 
But  the  sweet  face  of  Lucy  Gray 

Will  never  more  be  seen. 

"Tonight  will  be  a  stormy  night — 

You  to  the  town  must  go; 
And  take  a  lantern,  Child,  to  light 

Your  mother  through  the  snow." 

"That,  Father,  will  I  gladly  do: 

*Tis  scarcely  afternoon — 
The  minster-clock  has  just  struck  two, 

And  yonder  is  the  moon! " 

At  this  the  Father  raised  his  hook. 

And  snapped  a  faggot  band; 
He  plied  his  work;  —  and  Lucy  took 

The  lantern  in  her  hand. 
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Not  blither  is  the  mountain  roe: 

With  many  a  wanton  stroke 
Her  feet  disperse  the  powdery  snow, 

That  rises  up  like  smoke. 

The  storm  came  on  before  its  time : 

She  wandered  up  and  down; 
And  many  a  hill  did  Lucy  climb: 

But  never  reached  the  town. 

The  wretched  parents  all  that  night 

Went  shouting  far  and  wide; 
But  there  was  neither  sound  nor  sight 

To  serve  them  for  a  guide. 

At  daybreak  on  a  hill  they  stood 

That  overlooked  the  moor: 
And  thence  they  saw  the  bridge  of  wood 

A  furlong  from  their  door. 

They  wept — and,  turning  homeward,  cried, 
"In  heaven  we  all  shall  meet"; 

When  in  the  snow  the  mother  spied 
The  print  of  Lucy's  feet. 

Then  downwards  from  the  steep  hill's  edge 
They  tracked  the  footmarks  small; 

And  through  the  broken  hawthorn  hedge. 
And  by  the  long  stone  wall. 
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And  then  an  open  field  they  crossed: 

The  marks  were  still  the  same; 
They  tracked  them  on,  nor  ever  lost; 

And  to  the  bridge  they  came. 

They  followed  from  the  snowy  bank 

Those  footmarks,  one  by  one, 
Into  the  middle  of  the  plank; 

And  farther  there  were  none! 

— Yet  some  maintain  that  to  this  day 

She  is  a  living  child: 
That  you  may  see  sweet  Lucy  Gray 

Upon  the  lonesome  wild. 

O'er  rough  and  smooth  she  trips  along. 

And  never  looks  behind; 
And  sings  a  solitary  song 

That  whistles  in  the  wind. 

—  William  Wordsworth 
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THE  COURTIN' 

God  makes  sech  nights,  all  white  an'  still 

Fur  'z  you  can  look  or  listen, 
Moonshine  an'  snow  on  field  an'  hill, 

All  silence  an'  all  glisten. 

Zekle  crep'  up  quite  unbeknown  ^^/ 

An'  peeked  in  thru'  the  winder, 
An'  there  sot  Huldy  all  alone, 

'ith  no  one  nigh  to  hender. 

A  fireplace  filled  the  room's  one  side 

With  half  a  cord  o'  wood  in — 
There  warn't  no  stoves  (tell  comfort  died) 

To  bake  ye  to  a  puddin'. 

The  wa'nut  logs  shot  sparkles  out 

Towards  the  pootiest,  bless  her. 
An'  leetle  flames  danced  all  about 

The  chiny  on  the  dresser. 

Agin  the  chimbley  crook-necks  hung, 

And  in  amongst  'em  rusted 
The  ole  queen's-arm  thet  granther  Young 

Fetched  back  from  Concord  busted. 

The  very  room,  coz  she  was  in. 
Seemed  warm  from  floor  to  ceilin'. 

An'  she  looked  full  ez  rosy  agin 
Ez  the  apples  she  was  peelin'. 
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Twas  kin'  o'  kingdom-come  to  look 

On  such  a  blessed  cretur. 
A  dogrose  blushin'  to  a  brook 

Ain't  modester  nor  sweeter. 

He  was  six  foot  o'  man,  A  1, 
Clear  grit  an'  human  natur; 

None  couldn't  quicker  pitch  a  ton 
Nor  dror  a  furrer  straighter. 

He'd  sparked  it  with  full  twenty  gals, 
Hed  squired  'em,  danced  'em,  druv  'em, 

Fust  this  one,  and  then  that,  by  spells — 
All  is,  he  couldn't  love  'em. 

But  'long  o'  her  his  veins  'ould  nm 
All  crinkly  like  curled  maple. 

The  side  she  breshed  felt  full  o'  sim 
Ez  a  south  slope  in  Ap'il. 

She  thought  no  vice  had  sech  a  swing 

Ez  his'n  in  the  choir; 
My!  when  he  made  Ole  Himderd  ring. 

She  know'd  the  Lord  was  nigher. 

An'  she'd  blush  scarlit,  right  in  prayer. 
When  her  new  meetin'-buimet 

Felt  somehow  thru'  its  crown  a  pair 
O'  blue  eyes  sot  upon  it. 
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Thet  night,  I  tell  ye,  she  looked  some! 
I  She  seem'd  to've  gut  a  new  soul, 

t/A-O^     For  she  felt  sartin-sure  he'd  come, 
7  Down  to  her  very  shoe-sole. 

1^  QXf       She  heered  a  foot,  an'  knowed  it  tu, 
'  ,  A-raspin  on  the  scraper, — 

All  ways  to  once  her  feelins  flew 
'^J  Like  sparks  in  bumt-up  paper. 

0  0^^^  -J     He  kin'  o'  litered  on  the  mat, 
jOa^Cv  Some  doubtfle  o'  the  sekle. 

His  heart  kep'  goin'  pity-pat, 
J*t  But  hem  went  pity  Zekle. 

^^     ' '  y  An'  yit  she  gin  her  cheer  a  jerk 

J^jOu  /  E2  though  she  wished  him  furder, 

\  f  An'  on  her  apples  kep'  to  work, 

Xtfv\//0  Parin'  away  like  murder. 

J  "You  want  to  see  my  Pa,  I  s'pose?" 

Irih  ^  "Wal,  no  ...  I  come  dasignin*  "  .   . 

r^oj    ,  "To  see  my  Ma?    She's  sprinklin*  clo'es 

"  Agin  tomorrer's  i'nin'." 

To  say  why  gals  acts  so  or  so, 

Or  don't,  'ould  be  presumin'. 
Mebby  to  mean  yes  an'  say  no 

Comes  nateral  to  women. 
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He  stood  a  spell  on  one  foot  fust, 

Then  stood  a  spell  on  t'other, 
An  on  which  one  he  felt  the  wust 

He  coiildn't  ha'  told  ye  nuther. 

Says  he,  "I'd  better  call  agin"; 

Says  she,  "Think  likely.  Mister!" 
Thet  last  word  pricked  him  like  a  pin. 

An'  .    .    .  wal,  he  up  an'  kissed  her. 

When  Ma  bimeby  upon  'em  slips, 

Huldy  sot  pale  ez  ashes, 
All  kin'  o'  smily  roun'  the  lips, 

An'  teary  roun'  the  lashes. 

For  she  was  jes'  the  quiet  kind 

Whose  naturs  never  vary. 
Like  streams  that  keep  a  summer  mind 

Snowhid  in  Jenooary. 

The  blood  clost  roun'  her  heart  felt  glued 

Too  tight  fer  all  expressin', 
Tell  mother  see  how  matters  stood, 

An  gin'  'em  both  her  blessin'. 

Then  her  red  come  back  like  the  tide 

Down  to  the  Bay  o'  Fundy, 
And  all  I  know  is  they  was  cried 

In  meetin'  come  nex'  Sunday. 

—  James  Russell  Lowell 
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THE  VILLAGE  BLACKSMITH 

Under  a  spreading  chestnut-tree 

The  village  smithy  stands; 
The  smith,  a  mighty  man  is  he, 

With  large  and  sinewy  hands; 
And  the  muscles  of  his  brawny  arms 

Are  strong  as  iron  bands. 

His  hair  is  crisp,  and  black,  and  long. 

His  face  is  like  the  tan; 
His  brow  is  wet  with  honest  sweat, 

He  earns  whate'er  he  can. 
And  looks  the  whole  world  in  the  face. 

For  he  owes  not  any  man. 

Week  in,  week  out,  from  mom  till  night. 

You  can  hear  his  bellows  blow; 
You  can  hear  him  swing  his  heavy  sledge, 

With  measured  beat  and  slow, 
Like  a  sexton  ringing  the  village  bell. 

When  the  evening  sun  is  low. 

And  children  coming  home  from  school 

Look  in  at  the  open  door; 
They  love  to  see  the  flaming  forge. 

And  hear  the  bellows  roar. 
And  catch  the  burning  sparks  that  fly 

Like  chaff  from  a  threshing-floor. 
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He  goes  on  Sunday  to  the  church, 

And  sits  among  his  boys; 
He  hears  the  parson  pray  and  preach, 

He  hears  his  daughter's  voice, 
Singing  in  the  village  choir, 

And  it  makes  his  heart  rejoice. 

It  sounds  to  him  like  her  mother's  voice, 

Singing  in  Paradise! 
He  needs  must  think  of  her  once  more. 

How  in  the  grave  she  lies; 
And  with  his  hard,  rough  hand  he  wipes 

A  tear  out  of  his  eyes. 

Toiling, — rejoicing, — sorrowing, 

Onward  through  life  he  goes; 
Each  morning  sees  some  task  begin, 

Each  evening  sees  it  close; 
Something  attempted,  something  done. 

Has  earned  a  night's  repose. 

Thanks,  thanks  to  thee,  my  worthy  friend. 

For  the  lesson  thou  hast  taught! 
Thus  at  the  flaming  forge  of  life 

Our  fortimes  must  be  wrought; 
Thus  on  its  soimding  anvil  shaped 

Each  burning  deed  and  thought. 

—  Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow 
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FLASH 
The  Fireman's  Story 

Flash  was  a  white-foot  sorrel,  an'  nin  on  Number  Three: 
Not  much  stable  manners — an  average  horse  to  see; 
Notional  in  his  methods — strong  in  loves  an'  hates; 
Not  very  much  respected,  or  popular  'mongst  his  mates. 

Dull  an'  moody  an'  sleepy,  an'  "off"  on  quiet  days; 
Full  o'  turbulent,  sour  looks,  an'  small,  sarcastic  ways; 
Scowled  an'  bit  at  his  partner,  and  banged  the  stable  floor — 
With  other  means  intended  to  designate  life  a  bore. 

But  when,  be  't  day  or  night  time,  he  heard  the  alarm-bell  ring, 
He'd  rush  for  his  place  in  the  harness  with  a  regular  tiger 

spring; 
An'  watch,  with  nervous  shivers,  the  clasp  of  buckle  an' 

band, 
Until  'twas  plainly  evident  he'd  like  to  lend  a  hand. 

An'  when  the  word  was  given,  away  he  would  rush  and  tear, 
As  if  a  thousand  witches  was  rumplin'  up  his  hair. 
An'  craze  the  other  horses  with  his  magnetic  charm. 
Till  every  hoof-beat  soimded  a  regular  fire  alarm! 

Never  a  horse  a  jockey  would  notice  and  admire 
Like  Flash  in  front  of  his  engine  a-runnin'  to  a  fire; 
Never  a  horse  so  lazy,  so  dawdlin'  an'  so  slack. 
As  Flash  upon  his  return  trip  a-drawin'  the  engine  back. 
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Now,  when  the  different  horses  gets  tender-footed  an'  old, 
They're  no  use  in  our  business;  so  Flash  was  finally  sold 
To  quite  a  respectable  milkman,  who  found  it  not  so  fine 
A-bossin'  one  o'  God's  creatures  outside  its  natural  line. 

Seems  as  if  I  could  see  Flash  a-mopin'  along  here  now, 
Feelin'  that  he  was  simply  assistant  to  a  cow; 
But  sometimes  he'd  imagine  he  heard  the  alarm-bell's  din 
An'  jump  an'  rear  for  a  season  before  they  could  hold  him  in. 

An'  once,  in  spite  o'  his  master,  he  strolled  in  'mongst  us 

chaps, 
To  talk  with  the  other  horses,  of  former  fires,  perhaps; 
Whereat  the  milkman  kicked  him;    whereat,   us   boys   to 

please, 
He  begged  that  horse's  pardon  upon  his  bended  knees. 

But  one  day,  for  a  big  fire  as  we  was  makin'  a  dash. 
Both  o'  the  horses  we  had  on  somewhat  resemblin'  Flash, 
Yellin'  an'  ringin'  an'  rushin',  with  excellent  voice  an'  heart. 
We  passed  the  poor  old  fellow  a-tuggin'  away  at  his  cart. 

If  ever  I  see  an  old  hoss  grow  upward  into  a  new — 
If  ever  I  see  a  milkman  whose  traps  behind  him  flew, 
'Twas  that  old  hoss,  a-rearin'  an'  racin'  down  the  track. 
An'  that  respectable  milkman  a-tryin'  to  hold  him  back. 

Away  he  rushed  like  a  cyclone  for  the  head  o'  Number  Three, 
Gained  the  lead  an'  kept  it,  an'  steered  his  journey  free; 
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Dodgin'  wagons  an'  horses,  an'  still  on  the  keenest  "silk," 
An'  fumishin'  all  that  neighborhood  with  good,  respectable 
milk. 

Crowd  a-yellin'  an'  runnin',  an'  vainly  hollerin*  "Whoa!" 
Milkman  bracin'  an'  sawin',  with  never  a  bit  o'  show; 
Firemen  laughin'  an'  chucklin',  an'  shoutin'  "Good!  go  in!" 
Hoss  a-gettin'  down  to  it,  an'  sweepin'  along  like  sin. 

Finally  came  where  the  fire  was — halted  with  a  thud; 
Sent  the  respectable  milkman  heels  over  head  in  mud; 
Watched  till  he  see  the  engines  properly  workin'  there, 
After  which  he  relinquished  all  interest  in  the  affair. 

Moped  an'  wilted  an'  dawdled,  faded  away  once  more, 
Took  up  his  old  occupation — considerin'  life  a  bore; 
Laid  down  in  his  harness,  an' — sorry  I  am  to  say — 
The  milkman  he  had  drawn  there  took  his  dead  body  away. 

That's  the  whole  o'  my  story;    I've  seen,  more'n  once  or 

twice. 
That  poor  dead  animal's  actions  is  full  o'  human  advice; 
An'  if  you  ask  what  Flash  taught,  I'll  simply  answer,  then. 
That  poor  old  horse  was  a  symbol  of  some  intelligent  men. 

An'  if,  as  some  consider,  there's  animals  in  the  sky, 

I  think  the  poor  old  fellow  is  gettin'  another  try; 

But  if  he  should  sniff  the  big  fire  that  plagues  the  abode  o'  sin. 

It'll  take  the  strongest  angel  to  hold  the  old  fellow  in. 

—  Will  Carleton 
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THE  SAILOR'S  CONSOLATION 

One  night  came  on  a  hurricane, 

The  sea  was  mountains  rolling 
When  Barney  Bimtline  turned  his  quid 

And  said  to  Billy  Bowling, 
"A  strong  nor'wester's  blowing,  Bill; 

Hark!  don't  ye  hear  it  roar,  now? 
Lord  help  'em,  how  I  pities  them 

Unhappy  folks  on  shore  now! 

"Foolhardy  chaps  who  live  in  towns. 

What  danger  they  are  all  in. 
And  now  lie  quaking  in  their  beds, 

For  fear  the  roof  should  fall  in; 
Poor  creatures!  how  they  envies  us, 

And  wishes,  I've  a  notion. 
For  our  good  luck,  in  such  a  storm. 

To  be  upon  the  ocean! 

"And  as  for  them  who're  out  all  day 

On  business  from  their  houses. 
And  late  at  night  are  coming  home, 

To  cheer  their  babes  and  spouses,  — 
While  you  and  I,  Bill,  on  the  deck 

Are  comfortably  lying. 
My  eyes!  what  tiles  and  chirimey-pots 

About  their  heads  are  flying! 
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"And  very  often  have  we  heard 

How  men  are  killed  and  undone 
By  overturns  of  carriages, 

By  thieves  and  fires  in  London; 
We  know  what  risks  all  landsmen  run. 

From  noblemen  to  tailors; 
Then,  Bill,  let's  us  thank  Providence 

That  you  and  I  are  sailors." 

—  Charles  Dibdin 

FUN 

I  love  to  hear  a  lobster  laugh 
Or  see  a  turtle  wiggle 
Or  poke  a  hippopotamus 
And  see  the  monster  giggle. 
Or  even  stand  aroimd  at  night 
And  watch  the  mountains  wriggle. 

— Leroy  F.  Jackson 
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THE  LAST  LEAF 

I  saw  him  once  before, 
As  he  passed  by  the  door, 

And  again 
The  pavement  stones  resound, 
As  he  totters  o'er  the  ground 

With  his  cane. 

They  say  that  in  his  prime. 
Ere  the  pruning-knife  of  Time 

Cut  him  down, 
Not  a  better  man  was  found 
By  the  Crier  on  his  round 

Through  the  town. 

But  now  he  walks  the  streets, 
And  he  looks  at  all  he  meets 

Sad  and  wan. 
And  he  shakes  his  feeble  head, 
That  it  seems  as  if  he  said, 

"They  are  gone." 

The  mossy  marbles  rest 
On  the  lips  that  he  has  prest 

In  their  bloom. 
And  the  names  he  loved  to  hear 
Have  been  carved  for  many  a  year 

On  the  tomb. 
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My  grandmamma  has  said — 
Poor  old  lady,  she  is  dead 

Long  ago — 
That  he  had  a  Roman  nose, 
And  his  cheek  was  like  a  rose 

In  the  snow. 

But  now  his  nose  is  thin, 
And  it  rests  upon  his  chin 

Like  a  staff. 
And  a  crook  is  in  his  back. 
And  a  melancholy  crack 

In  his  laugh. 

I  know  it  is  a  sin 
For  me  to  sit  and  grin 

At  him  here; 
But  the  old  three-cornered  hat 
And  the  breeches,  and  all  that, 

Are  so  queer! 

And  if  I  should  live  to  be 
The  last  leaf  upon  the  tree 

In  the  spring, 
Let  them  smile,  as  I  do  now 
At  the  old  forsaken  bough 

Where  I  cling. 

—  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes 
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JOCK  O'  HAZELDEAN 

"Why  weep  ye  by  the  tide,  ladie? 

Why  weep  ye  by  the  tide? 
I  '11  wed  3^e  to  my  youngest  son, 

And  ye  sail  be  his  bride. 
And  ye  sail  be  his  bride,  ladie, 

Sae  comely  to  be  seen' '  — 
But  aye  she  loot  the  tears  down  fa' 

For  Jock  o'  Hazeldean. 

"Now  let  this  willhi'  grief  be  done, 

And  dry  that  cheek  so  pale; 
Young  Frank  is  chief  of  Errington, 

And  lord  of  Langley-dale; 
His  step  is  first  in  peaceful  ha'. 

His  sword  in  battle  keen" — 
But  aye  she  loot  the  tears  down  fa' 

For  Jock  o'  Hazeldean. 

"A  chain  of  gold  ye  sail  not  lack, 

Nor  braid  to  bind  your  hair; 
Nor  mettled  hound,  nor  managed  hawk. 

Nor  palfrey  fresh  and  fair; 
And  you,  the  foremost  o'  them  a', 

Shall  ride  our  forest  queen" — 
But  aye  she  loot  the  tears  down  fa' 

For  Jock  o'  Hazeldean. 
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The  kirk  was  decked  at  morning-tide, 

The  tapers  glimmered  fair; 
The  priest  and  bridegroom  wait  the  bride, 

And  dame  and  knight  are  there. 
They  sought  her  baith  by  bower  and  ha' — 

The  ladie  was  not  seen! 
She's  o'er  the  Border,  and  awa' 

Wi'  Jock  o'  Hazeldean. 

—  Sir  Walter  Scott 
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THE  GRAY  SWAN 

"Oh  tell  me,  sailor,  tell  me  true. 

Is  my  little  lad,  my  Elihu, 
A-sailing  with  your  ship?" 

The  sailor's  eyes  were  dim  with  dew, — 

"Your  little  lad,  your  Elihu?" 
He  said,  with  trembling  lip,  — 
"What  little  lad?  what  ship?" 

"What  little  lad!  as  if  there  could  be 

Another  such  an  one  as  he! 
What  little  lad,  do  you  say? 

Why,  Elihu,  that  took  to  the  sea 

The  moment  I  put  him  off  my  knee! 
It  was  just  the  other  day 
The  Gray  Swan  sailed  away." 

"The  other  day?"  the  sailor's  eyes 
Stood  open  with  a  great  surprise, — 

"The  other  day?  the  Swan?" 
His  heart  began  in  his  throat  to  rise. 
"Aye,  aye,  sir,  here  in  the  cupboard  lies 

The  jacket  he  had  on." 

"And  so  your  lad  is  gone?" 

"Gone  with  the  Swan."  "And  did  she  stand 
With  her  anchor  clutching  hold  of  the  sand. 
For  a  month,  and  never  stir?" 
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"Why,  to  be  sure!    I've  seen  from  the  land, 
Like  a  lover  kissing  his  lady's  hand, 

The  wild  sea  kissing  her, — 

A  sight  to  remember,  sir." 


^^ 


"But  my  good  mother,  do  you  know 
All  this  was  twenty  years  ago? 

I  stood  on  the  Gray  Swan's  deck, 
And  to  that  lad  I  saw  you  throw. 

Taking  it  off,  as  it  might  be,  so! 

The  kerchief  from  your  neck," 

"Aye,  and  he'll  bring  it  back!" 

"And  did  the  little  lawless  lad 

That  has  made  you  sick  and  made  you  sad. 

Sail  with  the  Gray  Swan's  crew?" 
"Lawless!  the  man  is  going  mad! 
The  best  boy  ever  mother  had,  — 

Be  sure  he  sailed  with  the  crew! 

What  would  you  have  him  do?" 

"And  he  has  never  written  line. 

Nor  sent  you  word,  nor  made  you  sign 

To  say  he  was  alive?" 
"Hold!  if  t'was  wrong,  the  wrong  is  mine; 
Besides,  he  may  be  in  the  brine. 

And  could  he  write  from  the  grave? 

Tut,  man!  what  would  you  have?" 
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VGone  twenty  years, — a  long,  long  cruise, — 
'Twas  wicked  thus  your  love  to  abuse; 

But  if  the  lad  still  live, 
And  come  back  home,  think  you  you  can 
Forgive  him?" — "Miserable  man, 

You're  mad  as  the  sea, — you  rave, — 

What  have  I  to  forgive?" 

The  sailor  twitched  his  shirt  so  blue. 
And  from  within  his  bosom  drew 

The  kerchief.    She  was  wild. 

"My  God!  my  Father!  is  it  true? 
My  Httle  lad,  my  Elihu! 

My  blessed  boy,  my  child! 

My  dead,  my  living  child!" 

—  Alice  Gary 
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THE  OLD  CLOCK  ON  THE  STAIRS 

Somewhat  back  from  the  village  street 
Stands  the  old-fashioned  coimtry-seat. 
Across  its  antique  portico 
Tall  poplar  trees  their  shadows  throw; 
And  from  its  station  in  the  hall 
An  ancient  timepiece  says  to  all, — 

"Forever — never ! 

Never — forever !" 

Halfway  up  the  stairs  it  stands, 

And  points  and  beckons  with  its  hands 

From  its  case  of  massive  oak, 

Like  a  monk,  who,  xmder  his  cloak. 

Crosses  himself,  and  sighs,  alas! 

With  sorrowful  voice  to  all  who  pass, — 

'  'Forever — never ! 

Never — forever !" 

By  day  its  voice  is  low  and  light; 

But  in  the  silent  dead  of  night. 

Distinct  as  a  passing  footstep's  fall, 

It  echoes  along  the  vacant  hall. 

Along  the  ceiling,  along  the  floor, 

And  seems  to  say,  at  each  chamber-door, — 

"Forever — never ! 

Never — forever!" 
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Through  days  of  sorrow  and  of  mirth, 
Through  days  of  death  and  days  of  birth, 
Through  every  swift  vicissitude 
Of  changeful  time,  imchanged  it  has  stood, 
And  as  if,  like  God,  it  all  things  saw. 
It  calmly  repeats  those  words  of  awe, — 

*  'Forever — never ! 

Never  —  forever !" 

In  that  mansion  used  to  be 
Free-hearted  Hospitality; 
His  great  fires  up  the  chimney  roared; 
The  stranger  feasted  at  his  board; 
But,  like  the  skeleton  at  the  feast. 
That  warning  timepiece  never  ceased,  — 

'  'Forever — never ! 

Never — forever ! ' ' 

There  groups  of  merry  children  played, 

There  youths  and  maidens  dreaming  strayed; 

O  precious  hours!  O  golden  prime. 

And  affluence  of  love  and  time! 

Even  as  a  miser  counts  his  gold. 

Those  hours  the  ancient  timepiece  told,  — 

'  'Forever — never ! 

Never — forever ! ' ' 

From  that  chamber,  clothed  in  white. 

The  bride  came  forth  on  her  wedding  night; 
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There,  in  that  silent  room  below, 
The  dead  lay  in  his  shroud  of  snow; 
And  in  the  hush  that  followed  the  prayer 
Was  heard  the  old  clock  on  the  stair, — 

'  Torever — never ! 

Never — forever !" 

All  are  scattered  now  and  fled, 
Some  are  married,  some  are  dead; 
And  when  I  ask,  with  throbs  of  pain, 
"Ah,  when  shall  they  all  meet  again?" 
As  in  the  days  long  since  gone  by, 
The  ancient  timepiece  makes  reply, — 

"Forever — never ! 

Never — forever !" 

Never  here,  forever  there, 

Where  all  parting,  pain  and  care. 

And  death,  and  time,  shall  disappear,  — 

Forever  there,  but  never  here! 

The  horologe  of  Eternity 

Sayeth  this  incessantly, — 

*  Torever — never ! 

Never — forever ! ' ' 

—  Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow 
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PRIMER  LESSON 

Look  out  how  you  use  proud  words. 
When  you  let  proud  words  go,  it  is  not 

easy  to  call  them  back. 
They  wear  long  boots,  hard  boots; 

they  walk  off  proud;  they  can't 

hear  you  calling  — 
Look  out  how  you  use  proud  words. 

—  Carl  Sandburg 
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TRY  AGAIN 

T'is  a  lesson  you  shotild  heed, 

Try  again. 
If  at  first  you  don't  succeed. 

Try  again. 
Then  your  courage  should  appear. 
For  if  you  will  persevere, 
You  will  conquer,  never  fear, 

Try  again! 

Once  or  twice  though  you  should  fail, 

Try  again. 
If  you  would  at  last  prevail, 

Try  again. 
If  we  strive,  'tis  no  disgrace 
Though  we  do  not  win  the  race. 
What  should  we  do  in  that  case? 

Try  again! 

If  you  find  your  task  is  hard. 

Try  again. 
Time  will  bring  you  your  reward. 

Try  again. 
All  that  other  folk  can  do, 
Why,  with  patience,  may  not  you? 
Only  keep  this  rule  in  view. 

Try  again! 
p.R.  VI 6  — William  Edward  Hickson 
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THE  FIRST  SNOW-FALL 

The  snow  had  begun  in  the  gloaming. 

And  busily  all  the  night 
Had  been  heaping  field  and  highway 

With  a  silence  deep  and  white. 

Every  pine  and  fir  and  hemlock 
Wore  ermine  too  dear  for  an  earl, 

And  the  poorest  twig  on  the  elm-tree 
Was  ridged  inch  deep  with  pearl. 

From  sheds  new-roofed  with  Carrara 
Came  Chanticleer's  muffled  crow. 

The  stiff  rails  softened  to  swan's-down, 
And  still  fluttered  down  the  snow. 

I  stood  and  watched  by  the  window 
The  noiseless  work  of  the  sky. 

And  the  sudden  flurries  of  snow-birds, 
Like  brown  leaves  whirling  by. 

I  thought  of  a  moimd  in  sweet  Auburn 
Where  a  little  headstone  stood; 

How  the  flakes  were  folding  it  gently, 
As  did  robins  the  babes  in  the  wood. 

Up  spoke  our  own  little  Mabel, 
Saying,  "Father,  who  makes  it  snow?' 
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And  I  told  of  the  good  All-father 
Who  cares  for  us  here  below. 

Again  I  looked  at  the  snow-fall. 

And  thought  of  the  leaden  sky- 
That  arched  o'er  our  first  great  sorrow, 

When  that  mound  was  heaped  so  high. 

I  remembered  the  gradual  patience 

That  fell  from  that  cloud  like  snow, 
Flake  by  flake,  healing  and  hiding 

The  scar  of  our  deep-plunged  woe. 

And  again  to  the  child  I  whispered, 

"The  snow  that  husheth  all, 
Darling,  the  merciful  Father 

Alone  can  make  it  fall!" 

Then,  with  eyes  that  saw  not,  I  kissed  her; 

And  she,  kissing  back,  could  not  know 
That  my  kiss  was  given  to  her  sister, 

Folded  close  under  deepening  snow. 

—  James  Russell  Lowell 
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THE  BALLAD  OF  THE  FIDDLER 

He  had  played  by  the  cottage  fire 
Till  the  dancing  all  was  done, 

But  his  heart  kept  up  the  music 
When  the  last  folk  had  gone. 

So  he  came  through  the  half-door  softly 

And  wandered  up  the  hill, 
In  the  glow  of  his  heart's  desire 

That  was  on  the  music  still. 

And  he  passed  the  blackthorn  thicket. 
And  he  heard  the  branches  groan. 

As  they  bowed  beneath  the  burden 
Of  the  white  fruit  of  the  moon. 

And  he  came  to  the  fairy  circle 
Where  none  but  the  wise  may  sit: 

And  blindness  was  on  him  surely 
For  he  sat  in  the  midst  of  it. 

And  maybe  his  heart  went  dreaming, 
Or  maybe  his  thoughts  went  wide, 

But  he  took  his  battered  old  fiddle 
And  he  took  the  bow  from  his  side. 

And  he  said,  "  I  will  play  them  such  music 
As  never  a  fairy  heard." 
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He  said,  "  I  will  play  them  the  music 
I  stole  from  the  throat  of  a  bird." 

And  the  sound  of  his  lilt  went  straying 
By  valley  and  stream  and  sedge 

Till  the  little  white  stars  went  dancing 
Along  the  mountain's  edge. 

And  things  came  out  of  the  bushes 

And  out  of  the  grassy  mound 
And  joined  their  hands  in  a  circle 

And  danced  to  the  fiddle's  sound. 

And  quicker  and  sweeter  and  stranger 

The  notes  came  hurrying  out 
And  joined  with  a  shriek  and  a  whistle 

In  the  dance  of  the  Goblin  Rout. 

And  all  night  long  on  the  green  lands 
They  danced  in  a  'wildered  ring, 

And  every  note  of  the  fiddle 
Was  the  shriek  of  a  godless  thing. 

And  when  the  winter  morning 

Came  whitely  up  the  glen. 
The  Fiddler's  soul  fled  whistling 

In  the  rout  of  the  Fairy  Men. 

—  Seumas  O'Sullivan 
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MOON  FOLLY 

The  Song  of  Conn  the  Fool 

I  will  go  up  the  mountain  after  the  Moon: 
She  is  caught  in  a  dead  fir-tree. 
Like  a  great  pale  apple  of  silver  and  pearl. 
Like  a  great  pale  apple  is  she. 

I  will  leap  and  will  catch  her  with  quick  cold  hands 
And  carry  her  home  in  my  sack. 
I  will  set  her  down  safe  on  the  oaken  bench 
That  stands  at  the  chimney-back. 

And  then  I  will  sit  by  the  fire  all  night, 
And  sit  by  the  fire  all  day. 
I  will  gnaw  at  the  Moon  to  my  heart's  delight 
Till  I  gnaw  her  slowly  away. 

And  while  I  grow  mad  with  the  Moon's  cold  taste 
The  World  will  beat  at  my  door. 
Crying  "Come  out!"  and  crying  "Make  haste, 
And  give  us  the  Moon  once  more!" 

But  I  shall  not  answer  them  ever  at  all, 
I  shall  laugh,  as  I  count  and  hide 
The  great  black  beautiful  Seeds  of  the  Moon 
In  a  flower-pot  deep  and  wide. 

•^u  ^'u^xF^**?-^  ""1  ^'  ^'^  Fannie  Steams  Gifford.    Reprinted  by  special  arrangement 
with  The  Macmillan  Company,  publishers. 
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Then  I  shall  lie  down  and  go  fast  asleep, 
Drunken  with  flame  and  aswoon. 
But  the  seeds  will  sprout  and  the  seeds  will  leap, 
The  subtle  swift  seeds  of  the  Moon. 

And  some  day,  all  of  the  World  that  cries 
And  beats  at  my  door  shall  see 
A  thousand  moon-leaves  spring  from  my  thatch 
On  a  wonderful  white  Moon-tree! 

Then  each  shall  have  Moons  to  his  heart's  desire: 
Apples  of  silver  and  pearl; 
Apples  of  orange  and  copper  fire 
Setting  his  five  wits  aswirl! 

And  then  they  will  thank  me,  who  mock  me  now, 
"Wanting  the  Moon  is  he," — 
Oh,  I  'm  off  to  the  moimtain  after  the  Moon, 
Ere  she  falls  from  the  dead  fir-tree! 

—  Fannie  Stearns  Gifford 
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A  BALLAD  OF  TREES  AND  THE  MASTER 

Into  the  woods  my  Master  went, 

Clean  forspent,  forspent. 

Into  the  woods  my  Master  came, 

Forspent  with  love  and  shame. 

But  the  olives  they  were  not  blind  to  Him; 

The  Httle  gray  leaves  were  kind  to  Him; 

The  thorn-tree  had  a  mind  to  Him 

When  into  the  woods  He  came. 

Out  of  the  woods  my  Master  went. 

And  He  was  well  content. 

Out  of  the  woods  my  Master  came. 

Content  with  death  and  shame. 

When  Death  and  Shame  would  woo  Him  last. 

From  under  the  trees  they  drew  Him  last: 

'Twas  on  a  tree  they  slew  Him — last, 

When  out  of  the  woods  He  came. 

—  Sidney  Lanier 
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THE  DISCOVERER  OF  THE  NORTH  CAPE 

Othere,  the  old  sea-captain, 

Who  dwelt  in  Helgoland, 
To  King  Alfred,  the  Lover  of  Truth, 
Brought  a  snow-white  walrus  tooth, 

Which  he  held  in  his  brown  right  hand. 

His  figure  was  tall  and  stately, 
Like  a  boy's  his  eye  appeared; 

His  hair  was  yellow  as  hay, 

But  threads  of  a  silvery  gray 
Gleamed  in  his  tawny  beard. 

Hearty  and  hale  was  Othere, 
His  cheek  had  the  color  of  oak; 

With  a  kind  of  a  laugh  in  his  speech. 

Like  the  sea-tide  on  a  beach, 
As  unto  the  King  he  spoke. 

And  Alfred,  King  of  the  Saxons, 

Had  a  book  upon  his  knees. 
And  wrote  down  the  wondrous  tale 
Of  him  who  was  first  to  sail 

Into  the  Arctic  seas. 

"So  far  I  live  to  the  northward, 
No  man  lives  north  of  me; 
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To  the  east  are  wild  mountain-chains, 
And  beyond  them  meres  and  plains; 
To  the  westward  all  is  sea. 

"So  far  I  live  to  the  northward, 

From  the  harbor  of  Skeringes-hale, 
If  you  only  sailed  by  day. 
With  a  fair  wind  all  the  way. 

More  than  a  month  would  you  sail. 

"I  own  six  hundred  reindeer. 

With  sheep  and  swine  beside; 
I  have  tribute  from  the  Finns, 
Whalebone  and  reindeer-skins. 

And  robes  of  walrus-hide. 

"I  ploughed  the  land  with  horses. 

But  my  heart  was  ill  at  ease. 
For  the  old  seafaring  men 
Came  to  me  now  and  then. 

With  their  sagas  of  the  seas: — 

"Of  Iceland  and  of  Greenland, 

And  the  stormy  Hebrides, 
And  the  undiscovered  deep: — 
Oh,  I  could  not  eat  nor  sleep 

For  thinking  of  those  seas. 
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"To  the  northward  stretched  the  desert, 

How  far  I  fain  would  know; 
So  at  last  I  sallied  forth, 
And  three  days  sailed  due  north, 
As  far  as  the  whale-ships  go. 

"To  the  west  of  me  was  the  ocean, 
To  the  right  the  desolate  shore. 
But  I  did  not  slacken  sail 
For  the  walrus  or  the  whale, 
Till  after  three  days  more. 

'The  days  grew  longer  and  longer. 

Till  they  became  as  one, 
And  northward  through  the  haze 
I  saw  the  sullen  blaze 

Of  the  red  midnight  sun. 

"And  then  uprose  before  me. 

Upon  the  water's  edge. 
The  huge  and  haggard  shape 
Of  that  unknown  North  Cape, 

Whose  form  is  like  a  wedge. 

"The  sea  was  rough  and  stormy, 

The  tempest  howled  and  wailed. 
And  the  sea-fog  like  a  ghost. 
Haunted  that  dreary  coast. 
But  onward  still  I  sailed. 
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"Four  days  I  steered  to  eastward, 

Four  days  without  a  night: 
Round  in  a  fiery  ring 
Went  the  great  sun,  O  King, 

With  the  red  and  lurid  light." 

Here  Alfred,  King  of  the  Saxons, 

Ceased  writing  for  a  while; 
And  raised  his  eyes  from  his  book. 
With  a  strange  and  puzzled  look, 

And  an  incredulous  smile. 

But  Othere,  the  old  sea-captain. 

He  neither  paused  nor  stirred. 
Till  the  King  listened,  and  then 
Once  more  took  up  his  pen. 

And  wrote  down  every  word. 

"And  now  the  land,"  said  Othere, 

"Bent  southward  suddenly. 
And  I  followed  the  curving  shore 
And  ever  southward  bore 

Into  a  nameless  sea. 

"And  there  we  hunted  the  walrus, 

The  narwhale,  and  the  seal; 
Ha!  'twas  a  noble  game! 
And  like  the  lightning's  flame 

Flew  our  harpoons  of  steel. 
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"There  were  six  of  us  all  together, 

Norsemen  of  Helgoland; 
In  two  days  and  no  more 
We  killed  of  them  three  score, 

And  dragged  them  to  the  strand!" 

Here  Alfred  the  Truth-teller 

Suddenly  closed  his  book. 
And  lifted  his  blue  eyes. 
With  doubt  and  strange  surmise 

Depicted  in  their  look. 

And  Othere  the  old  sea-captain 

Stared  at  him  wild  and  weird. 
Then  smiled,  till  his  shining  teeth 
Gleamed  white  from  underneath 

His  tawny,  quivering  beard. 

And  to  the  King  of  the  Saxons, 

In  witness  of  the  truth. 
Raising  his  noble  head. 
He  stretched  his  brown  hand,  and  said, 

"Behold  this  walrus-tooth!" 

—  Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow 
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THE  WAR  SONG  OF  THE  WELSH  FREEBOOTER 

The  mountain  sheep  are  sweeter, 
But  the  valley  sheep  are  fatter; 
We  therefore  deemed  it  meeter 
To  carry  off  the  latter. 
We  made  an  expedition; 
We  met  an  host  and  quelled  it; 
We  forced  a  strong  position, 
And  killed  the  men  who  held  it. 

On  Dyfed's  richest  valley, 

Where  herds  of  kine  were  browsing. 

We  made  a  mighty  sally. 

To  furnish  our  carousing. 

Fierce  warriors  rushed  to  meet  us; 

We  met  them,  and  o'erthrew  them: 

They  struggled  hard  to  beat  us; 

But  we  conquered  them  and  slew  them. 

As  we  drove  our  prize  at  leisure, 
The  king  marched  forth  to  catch  us: 
His  rage  surpassed  all  measure, 
But  his  people  could  not  match  us. 
He  fled  to  his  hall-pillars; 
And,  ere  our  force  we  led  off. 
Some  sacked  his  house  and  cellars. 
While  others  cut  his  head  off. 
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We  there,  in  strife  bewildering, 
Spilt  blood  enough  to  swim  in, 
We  orphaned  many  children. 
And  widowed  many  women. 
The  eagles  and  the  ravens 
We  glutted  with  our  foemen, 
The  heroes  and  the  cravens. 
The  spearmen  and  the  bowmen. 

We  brought  away  from  battle. 

And  much  their  land  bemoaned  them. 

Two  thousand  head  of  cattle. 

And  the  head  of  him  who  owned  them: 

Ednyfed,  King  of  Dyfed, 

His  head  was  borne  before  us; 

His  wine  and  beasts  supplied  our  feasts, 

And  his  overthrow  our  chorus. 

—  Thomas  Love  Peacock 
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THE  PIRATE  DON  DURK  OF  DOWDEE 

Ho,  for  the  Pirate  Don  Durk  of  Dowdee! 
He  was  as  wicked  as  wicked  could  be, 
But  oh,  he  was  perfectly  gorgeous  to  see! 
The  Pirate  Don  Durk  of  Dowdee. 

His  conscience,  of  course,  was  as  black  as  a  bat, 
But  he  had  a  floppety  plume  on  his  hat 
And  when  he  went  walking  it  jiggled-— like  that! 
The  plume  of  the  Pirate  Dowdee. 

His  coat  it  was  crimson  and  cut  with  a  slash, 
And  often  as  ever  he  twirled  his  mustache 
Deep  down  in  the  ocean  the  mermaids  went  splash. 
Because  of  Don  Durk  of  Dowdee. 

Moreover,  Dowdee  had  a  purple  tattoo. 
And  stuck  in  his  belt  where  he  buckled  it  through 
Were  a  dagger,  a  dirk  and  a  squizzamaroo. 
For  fierce  was  the  Pirate  Dowdee. 

So  fearful  he  was  he  would  shoot  at  a  puff. 
And  always  at  sea  when  the  weather  grew  rough 
He  drank  from  a  bottle  and  wrote  on  his  cuff. 
Did  Pirate  Don  Durk  of  Dowdee. 

Oh,  he  had  a  cutlass  that  swung  at  his  thigh 
And  he  had  a  parrot  called  Pepperkin  Pye, 
And  a  zigzaggy  scar  at  the  end  of  his  eye 
Had  Pirate  Don  Durk  of  Dowdee. 
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He  kept  in  a  cavern,  this  buccaneer  bold, 
A  curious  chest  that  was  covered  with  mould. 
And  all  of  his  pockets  were  jingly  with  gold! 
Oh  jing!  went  the  gold  of  Dowdee. 

His  conscience,  of  course,  it  was  crook'd  like  a  squash. 
But  both  of  his  boots  made  a  slickery  slosh. 
And  he  went  through  the  world  with  a  wonderful  swash. 
Did  Pirate  Don  Durk  of  Dowdee. 

It's  true  he  was  wicked  as  wicked  could  be, 
His  sins  they  outnimibered  a  hundred  and  three, 
But  oh,  he  was  perfectly  gorgeous  to  see. 
The  Pirate  Don  Durk  of  Dowdee. 

—  Mildred  Plew  Merrymax 
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LIMERICKS 

1 
The  poor  benighted  Hindoo, 
He  does  the  best  he  kindoo; 

He  sticks  to  caste 

From  first  to  last; 
For  pants  he  makes  his  skindoo. 

2 

There  was  an  old  man  of  Nantucket 
Who  kept  all  his  cash  in  a  bucket; 

But  his  daughter,  named  Nan, 

Ran  away  with  a  man — 
And  as  for  the  bucket,  Nantucket. 

3 

There  was  a  young  man  so  benighted 
He  didn't  know  when  he  was  slighted. 

But  went  to  the  party 

And  ate  just  as  hearty 
As  if  he'd  been  duly  invited! 
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LITTLE  BILLEE 

There  were  three  sailors  of  Bristol  city 
Who  took  a  boat  and  went  to  sea. 

But  first  with  beef  and  captain's  biscuits 
And  pickled  pork  they  loaded  she. 

There  was  gorging  Jack  and  guzzling  Jimmy, 
And  the  youngest  he  was  little  Billee. 

Now  when  they  got  so  far  as  the  Equator 
They'd  nothing  left  but  one  split  pea. 

Says  gorging  Jack  to  guzzling  Jimmy, 

*1  am  extremely  hungaree." 
To  gorging  Jack  says  guzzling  Jimmy, 

"We've  nothing  left,  us  must  eat  we." 

Says  gorging  Jack  to  guzzling  Jimmy, 
"With  one  another,  we  shouldn't  agree! 

There's  little  Bill,  he's  young  and  tender, 
We're  old  and  tough,  so  let's  eat  he." 

"0!  Billy,  we're  going  to  kill  and  eat  you, 
So  undo  the  button  of  your  chemie." 

When  Bill  received  this  information. 
He  used  his  pocket-handkerchie. 

"First  let  me  say  my  catechism. 
Which  my  poor  mammy  taught  to  me." 
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"Make  haste,  make  haste,"  says  guzzling  Jimmy, 
While  Jack  pulled  out  his  snickersnee. 

So  Billy  went  up  to  the  main-top  gallant  mast, 

And  down  he  fell  on  his  bended  knee. 
He  scarce  had  come  to  the  twelfth  commandment, 

When  up  he  jumps.    "There's  land  I  see:." 

"Jerusalem  and  Madagascar, 

And  North  and  South  Amerikee: 
There's  a  British  flag  a-riding  at  anchor. 

With  Admiral  Napier,  K.  C.  B." 

So  when  they  got  aboard  of  the  Admiral's, 
He  hanged  fat  Jack  and  flogged  Jimmee; 

But  as  for  little  Bill,  he  made  him 
The  Captain  of  a  Seventy-three! 

—  William  Makepeace  Thackeray 
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THE  ZEBRA  DUN 

A  Cowboy's  Story 

We  were  camped  on  the  plains  at  the  head  of  the  Cimarron 
When  along  came  a  stranger  and  stopped  to  arger  some. 
He  looked  so  very  foolish  that  we  began  to  look  aroimd, 
We  thought  he  was  a  greenhorn  that  had  just  'scaped  from 
town. 

We  asked  if  he  had  been  to  breakfast;  he  hadn't  had  a  smear, 
So  we  opened  up  the  chuck-box,  and  bade  him  have  his  share. 
He  took  a  cup  of  coffee  and  some  biscuits  and  some  beans, 
And  then  began  to  talk  and  tell  about  foreign  kings  and  queens. 

About  the  Spanish  war  and  fighting  on  the  seas 
With  gims  as  big  as  steers  and  ramrods  big  as  trees,  — 
And  about  old  Paul  Jones,  a  mean,  fighting  son  of  a  gun, 
Who  was  the  grittiest  cuss  that  ever  pulled  a  gun. 

Such  an  educated  feller  his  thoughts  just  came  in  herds. 
He  astonished  all  them  cowboys  with  them  jaw-breaking 

words. 
He  just  kept  on  talking  till  he  made  the  boys  all  sick. 
And  they  began  to  look  around  just  how  to  play  a  trick. 

He  said  he  had  lost  his  job  upon  the  Santa  Fe 
And  was  going  across  the  plains  to  strike  the  7-Bar-D. 
He  didn't  say  how  come  it,  some  trouble  with  the  boss. 
But  said  he'd  like  to  borrow  a  nice  fat  saddle  hoss. 


I 
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This  tickled  all  the  boys  to  death,  they  laughed  way  down  in 

their  sleeves, 
"We  will  lend  you  a  horse  just  as  fresh  and  fat  as  you  please." 
Shorty  grabbed  a  lariat  and  roped  the  Zebra  Dun 
And  turned  him  over  to  the  stranger  and  waited  for  the  fun. 

Old  Dunny  was  a  rocky  outlaw  that  had  grown  so  awful  wild 
That  he  could  paw  the  white  out  of  the  moon  every  jump  for 

a  mile.  • 

Old  Dunny  stood  right  still, — as  if  he  didn't  know, 
Until  he  was  saddled  and  ready  for  to  go. 

When  the  stranger  hit  the  saddle,  old  Dunny  quit  the  earth 
And  traveled  right  straight  up  for  all  that  he  was   worth, 
A-pitching  and  a-squealing,  a-having  wall-eyed  fits, 
His  hind  feet  perpendicular,  his  front  ones  in  the  bits. 

We  could  see  the  tops  of  the  mountains  under  Dunny  every 

jump, 
But  the  stranger  he  was  growed  there  just  Uke  the  camel's 

hump; 
The  stranger  sat  upon  him  and  curled  his  black  mustache 
Just  like  a  summer  boarder  waiting  for  his  hash. 

He  thimiped  him  in  the  shoulders  and  spurred  him  when  he 

whirled, 
To  show  them  flunky  punchers  that  he  was  the  wolf  of  the 

world. 
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When  the  stranger  had  dismounted  once  more  upon  the  ground. 
We  knew  he  was  a  thoroughbred  and  not  a  gent  from  town. 

The  boss  who  was  standing  round  watching  of  the  show. 
Walked  right  up  to  the  stranger  and  told  him  he  needn't  go, — 
"If  you  can  use  the  lasso  like  you  rode  old  Zebra  Dun, 
You  are  the  man  I've  been  looking  for  ever  since  the  year  one." 

Oh,  he  could  twirl  the  lariat  and  he  didn't  do  it  slow. 

He  could  catch  them  fore  feet  nine  out  of  ten  for  any  kind  of 

dough. 
And  when  the  herd  stampeded  he  was  always  on  the  spot 
And  set  them  to  nothing,  like  the  boiling  of  a  pot. 

There's  one  thing  and  a  shore  thing  I've  learned  since  I've 

been  bom. 
That  every  educated  feller  ain't  a  plumb  greenhorn. 

—  Author  Unknown 
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ROSABELLE 
A  Minstrel's  Story 

O  listen,  listen,  ladies  gay! 

No  haughty  feat  of  arms  I  tell; 
Soft  is  the  note,  and  sad  the  lay. 

That  mourns  the  lovely  Rosabelle. 

"Moor,  moor  the  barge,  ye  gallant  crew! 

And,  gentle  ladye,  deign  to  stay! 
Rest  thee  in  Castle  Ravensheuch, 

Nor  tempt  the  stormy  firth  today. 

"The  blackening  wave  is  edged  with  white; 

To  inch  and  rock  the  sea-mews  fly; 
The  fishers  have  heard  the  water-sprite. 

Whose  screams  forebode  that  wreck  is  nigh. 

"Last  night  the  gifted  seer  did  view 
A  wet  shroud  swathed  round  ladye  gay; 

Then  stay  thee,  fair,  in  Ravensheuch; 
Why  cross  the  gloomy  firth  today?"  ^ — 

"  'Tis  not  because  Lord  Lindesay's  heir 

Tonight  at  Roslin  leads  the  ball, 
But  that  my  ladye-mother  there 

Sits  lonely  in  her  castle-hall. 

"  'Tis  not  because  the  ring  they  ride. 
And  Lindesay  at  the  ring  rides  well. 
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But  that  my  sire  the  wine  will  chide, 
If  'tis  not  filled  by  Rosabelle."— 

O'er  Roslin  all  that  dreary  night, 
A  wondrous  blaze  was  seen  to  gleam; 

'Twas  broader  than  the  watch-fire's  light. 
And  redder  than  the  bright  moonbeam. 

It  glared  on  Roslin's  castled  rock. 
It  ruddied  all  the  copse- wood  glen; 

'Twas  seen  from  Dryden's  groves  of  oak, 
And  seen  from  cavemed  Hawthomden. 

Seemed  all  on  fire  that  chapel  proud, 
Where  Roslin's  chiefs  uncoffined  lie. 

Each  baron,  for  a  sable  shroud. 
Sheathed  in  his  iron  panoply. 

Seemed  all  on  fire  within,  around, 
Deep  sacristy  and  altar's  pale; 

Shone  every  pillar  foHage-bound, 
And  glimmered  all  the  dead  men's  mail. 

Blazed  battlement  and  pinnet  high, 
Blazed  every  rose-carved  buttress  fair — 

So  still  they  blaze,  when  fate  is  nigh 
The  lordly  line  of  high  St.  Clair. 

There  are  twenty  of  Roslin's  barons  bold 
Lie  buried  within  that  proud  chapelle; 
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Each  one  the  holy  vault  doth  hold — 
But  the  sea  holds  lovely  Rosabelle. 

And  each  St.  Clair  was  buried  there, 
With  candle,  with  book,  and  with  knell; 

But  the  sea-caves  rung,  and  the  wild  winds  sung, 
The  dirge  of  lovely  Rosabelle. 

—  Sir  Walter  Scott 

THE  CAPTAIN  STOOD  ON  THE  CARRONADE 

The  Captain  stood  on  the  Carronade — "First  lieutenant," 

says  he, 
"Send  all  my  merry  men  aft  here,  for  they  must  list  to  me: 
I  haven't  the  gift  of  the  gab,  my  sons,  because  I'm  bred  to  the 

sea; 
That  ship  there  is  a  Frenchman,  who  means  to  fight  with  we. 
Odds  blood,  hammer  and  tongs,  long  as  I've  been  to  sea, 
I've  fought  'gainst  every  odds — but  I've  gained  the  victory! 

"That  ship  there  is  a  Frenchman,  and  if  we  don't  take  she, 
'Tis  a  thousand  bullets  to  one,  that  she  will  capture  we; 
I  haven't  the  gift  of  the  gab,  my  boys;  so  each  man  to  his  gun; 
If  she's  not  mine  in  half  an  hour,  I'll  flog  each  mother's  son. 

Odds  bobs,  hammer  and  tongs,  long  as  I've  been  to  sea, 
I've  fought  'gainst  every  odds — and  I've  gained  the  victory." 
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We  fought  for  twenty  minutes,  when  the  Frenchman  had 

enough; 
"I  little  thought,"  said  he,  "that  you  men  were  of  such  stuff." 
The  Captain  took  the  Frenchman's  sword,  a  low  bow  made 

to  he; 
"I  haven't  the  gift  of  the  gab,  monsieur,  but  polite  I  wish  to  be. 
Odds  bobs,  hammer  and  tongs,  long  as  I've  been  to  sea, 
I've  fought  'gainst  every  odds — and  I've  gained  the  victory." 

Our  Captain  sent  for  all  of  us:  "My  merry  men,"  said  he, 
"I  haven't  the  gift  of  the  gab,  my  lads,  but  yet  I  thankful  be; 
You've  done  your  duty  handsomely,  each  man  stood  to  his 

gun; 
If  you  hadn't,  you  villains,  as  sure  as  day,  I'd  have  flogged 
each  mother's  son! 
Odds  bobs,  hammer  and  tongs,  as  long  as  I'm  at  sea, 
I'll  fight  'gainst  every  odds — and  I'll  gain  the  victory." 

—  Frederick  Marryat 
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WHICH  SHALL  IT  BE? 

"Which  shall  it  be?  Which  shall  it  be?" 
I  look'd  at  John — John  look'd  at  me 
(Dear,  patient  John,  who  loves  me  yet 
As  well  as  though  my  locks  were  jet) ; 
And  when  I  found  that  I  must  speak. 
My  voice  seem'd  strangely  low  and  weak: 
"Tell  me  again  what  Robert  said." 
And  then  I,  hstening,  bent  my  head. 

"This  is  his  letter:  'I  will  give 
A  house  and  land  while  you  shall  live, 
If,  in  return,  from  out  your  seven. 
One  child  to  me  for  aye  is  given.'  " 

I  look'd  at  John's  old  garments  worn, 
I  thought  of  all  that  John  had  borne 
Of  poverty  and  work  and  care. 
Which  I,  though  willing,  could  not  share; 
I  thought  of  seven  mouths  to  feed, 
Of  seven  little  children's  need. 
And  then  of  this.    "Come,  John,"  said  I, 
"We'll  choose  among  them  as  they  he 
Asleep";  so,  walking  hand  in  hand. 
Dear  John  and  I  survey'd  our  band. 

First  to  the  cradle  lightly  stepp'd. 
Where  the  new  nameless  baby  slept. 
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"Shall  it  be  Baby?"  whispered  John. 

I  took  his  hand,  and  hurried  on 

To  Lily's  crib.    Her  sleeping  grasp 

Held  her  old  doll  within  its  clasp; 

Her  dark  curls  lay  Uke  gold  alight, 

A  glory  'gainst  the  pillow  white. 

Softly  her  father  stoop'd  to  lay 

His  rough  hand  down  in  loving  way, 

When  dream  or  whisper  made  her  stir, 

Then  huskily  said  John,  "Not  her — not  her!' 

We  stopp'd  beside  the  trundle-bed. 

And  one  long  ray  of  lamplight  shed 

Athwart  the  boyish  faces  there. 

In  sleep  so  pitiful  and  fair; 

I  saw  on  Jamie's  rough  red  cheek 

A  tear  imdried.    Ere  John  could  speak, 

"He's  but  a  baby,  too,"  said  I, 

And  kiss'd  him  as  we  hurried  by. 

Pale,  patient  Robbie's  angel  face 
Still  in  his  sleep  bore  suffering's  trace. 
"No,  for  a  thousand  crowns,  not  him!" 
We  whisper'd,  while  our  eyes  were  dim. 

Poor  Dick!  bad  Dick!  our  wayward  son, 

Turbulent,  reckless,  idle  one — 

Could  he  be  spared?   Nay;  He  who  gave 
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Bids  us  befriend  him  to  his  grave; 
Only  a  mother's  heart  can  be 
Patient  enough  for  such  as  he; 
"And  so,"  said  John,  "I  would  not  dare 
To  send  him  from  her  bedside  prayer." 

Then  stole  we  softly  up  above 

And  knelt  by  Mary,  child  of  love. 

"Perhaps  for  her  'twould  better  be," 

I  said  to  John.    Quite  silently 

He  lifted  up  a  curl  astray 

Across  her  cheek  in  wilful  way, 

And  shook  his  head:  "Nay,  love;  not  thee," 

The  while  my  heart  beat  audibly. 

Only  one  more,  our  eldest  lad, 
Trusty  and  truthful,  good  and  glad — 
So  like  his  father.    "No,  John,  no — 
I  cannot,  will  not,  let  him  go." 

And  so  we  wrote,  in  courteous  way. 
We  could  not  give  one  child  away; 
And  afterward  toil  lighter  seem'd, 
Thinking  of  that  of  which  we  dream'd, 
Happy  in  truth  that  not  one  face 
We  miss'd  from  its  accustom'd  place; 
Thankful  to  work  for  all  the  seven. 
Trusting  the  rest  to  One  in  heaven. 

—  Ethel  Lynn  Beers 
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THE  BALLAD  OF  THE  OYSTERMAN 

It  was  a  tall  young  oysterman  lived  by  the  river-side; 
His  shop  was  just  upon  the  bank,  his  boat  was  on  the  tide. 
The  daughter  of  a  fisherman,  that  was  so  straight  and  slim. 
Lived  over  on  the  other  bank,  right  opposite  to  him. 

It  was  the  pensive  oysterman  that  saw  a  lovely  maid. 
Upon  a  moonlight  evening,  a-sitting  in  the  shade; 
He  saw  her  wave  her  handkerchief,  as  much  as  if  to  say, 
"I'm  wide  awake,  young  oysterman,  and  all  the  folks  away." 

Then  up  arose  the  oysterman,  and  to  himself  said  he, 

"I  guess  I'll  leave  the  skiff  at  home,  for  fear  that  folks  should 

I  read  it  in  the  story-book,  that,  for  to  kiss  his  dear, 
Leander  swam  the  Hellespont — and  I  will  swim  this  here." 

And  he  has  leaped  into  the  waves,  and  crossed  the  shining 

stream. 
And  he  has  clambered  up  the  bank,  all  in  the  moonlight  gleam; 
O  there  were  kisses  sweet  as  dew,  and  words  as  soft  as  rain — 
But  they  have  heard  her  father's  step,  and  in  he  leaps  again! 

Out  spoke  the  ancient  fisherman — "O  what  was  that,  my 

daughter?" 
"  'Twas  nothing  but  a  pebble,  sir,  I  threw  into  the  water." 
"And  what  is  that,  pray  tell  me,  love,  that  paddles  off  so  fast?" 
"It's  nothing  but  a  porpoise,  sir,  that's  been  a-swimming  past." 
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Out  spoke  the  ancient  fisherman  — "Now  bring  me  my  harpoon! 
I'll  get  into  my  fishing-boat,  and  fix  the  fellow  soon." 
Down  fell  that  pretty  innocent,  as  falls  a  snow-white  lamb; 
Her  hair  drooped  round  her  pallid  cheeks,  like  seaweed  on  a 
clam. 

Alas  for  those  two  loving  ones!  she  waked  not  from  her  swound. 
And  he  was  taken  with  the  cramp,  and  in  the  waves  was 

drowned; 
But  Fate  has  metamorphosed  them,  in  pity  of  their  woe, 
And  now  they  keep  an  oyster-shop  for  mermaids  down  below. 

—  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes 


P.R.  VI— 8 
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CONCORD  HYMN 

[Simg  at  the  completion  of  the  battle  monument,  April  19,  1836] 
By  the  rude  bridge  that  arched  the  flood, 

Their  flag  to  April's  breeze  unfurled, 
Here  once  the  embattled  farmers  stood, 

And  fired  the  shot  heard  round  the  world. 

The  foe  long  since  in  silence  slept; 

Alike  the  conqueror  silent  sleeps; 
And  Time  the  ruined  bridge  has  swept 

Down  the  dark  stream  which  seaward  creeps. 

On  this  green  bank,  by  this  soft  stream. 

We  set  today  a  votive  stone; 
That  memory  may  their  deed  redeem, 

When,  like  our  sires,  our  sons  are  gone. 

Spirit,  that  made  those  heroes  dare 
To  die,  and  leave  their  children  free. 

Bid  Time  and  Nattire  gently  spare 
The  shaft  we  raise  to  them  and  thee. 

— Ralph  Waldo  Emerson 
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THE  RISING  IN  1776 

Out  of  the  North  the  wild  news  came, 

Far  flashing  on  its  wings  of  flame, 
Swift  as  the  boreal  hght  which  flies 
At  midnight  through  the  startled  skies. 
And  there  was  tumult  in  the  air, 

The  fife's  shrill  note,  the  drum's  loud  beat. 
And  through  the  wide  land  everywhere 

The  answering  tread  of  hurrying  feet; 
While  the  first  oath  of  Freedom's  gun 
Came  on  the  blast  from  Lexington; 
And  Concord,  roused,  no  longer  tame. 
Forgot  her  old  baptismal  name. 
Made  bare  her  patriot  arm  of  power, 
And  swelled  the  discord  of  the  hour. 

Within  its  shade  of  elm  and  oak 

The  church  of  Berkley  Manor  stood; 
There  Sunday  found  the  rural  folk. 

And  some  esteemed  of  gentle  blood. 

In  vain  their  feet  with  loitering  tread 
Passed  'mid  the  graves  where  rank  is  naught, 
All  could  not  read  the  lesson  taught 

In  that  republic  of  the  dead. 

How  sweet  the  hour  of  Sabbath  talk, 
The  vale  with  peace  and  sunshine  full 
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Where  all  the  happy  people  walk, 
Decked  in  their  homespun  flax  and  wool! 
Where  youths'  gay  hats  with  blossoms  bloom; 
And  every  maid,  with  simple  art, 

Wears  on  her  breast,  like  her  own  heart, 
A  bud  whose  depths  are  all  perfimie; 

While  every  garment's  gentle  stir 

Is  breathing  rose  and  lavender. 

The  pastor  came;  his  snowy  locks 
Hallowed  his  brow  of  thought  and  care; 

And  calmly,  as  shepherds  lead  their  flocks. 
He  led  into  the  house  of  prayer. 

The  pastor  rose;  the  prayer  was  strong; 

The  psalm  was  warrior  David's  song; 

The  text,  a  few  short  words  of  might, — 

"The  Lord  of  hosts  shall  arm  the  right ! " 

He  spoke  of  wrongs  too  long  endured. 
Of  sacred  rights  to  be  secured; 
Then  from  his  patriot  tongue  of  flame 
The  startling  words  for  Freedom  came. 
The  stirring  sentences  he  spake 
Compelled  the  heart  to  glow  or  quake, 
And,  rising  on  his  theme's  broad  wing. 

And  grasping  in  his  nervous  hand 

The  imaginary  battle-brand, 
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In  face  of  death  he  dared  to  fling 
Defiance  to  a  tyrant  king^ 

Even  as  he  spoke,  his  frame,  renewed 
In  eloquence  of  attitude, 
Rose,  as  it  seemed,  a  shoulder  higher; 
Then  swept  his  kindling  glance  of  fire 
From  startled  pew  to  breathless  choir; 
When  suddenly  his  mantle  wide 
His  hands  impatient  fltmg  aside, 
And,  lo!  he  met  their  wondering  eyes 
Complete  in  all  a  warrior's  guise. 

A  moment  there  was  awful  pause,  — 
When  Berkley  cried,  "Cease,  traitor!  cease! 
God's  temple  is  the  house  of  peace!" 

The  other  shouted,  "Nay,  not  so. 
When  God  is  with  our  righteous  cause; 
His  holiest  places  then  are  ours. 
His  temples  are  our  forts  and  towers. 

That  frown  upon  the  tyrant  foe; 
In  this,  the  dawn  of  Freedom's  day. 
There  is  a  time  to  fight  and  pray!" 

And  now  before  the  open  door — 

The  warrior  priest  had  ordered  so — 
The  enlisting  tnmipet's  sudden  roar 
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Rang  through  the  chapel,  o'er  and  o'er, 

Its  long  reverberating  blow, 
So  loud  and  clear,  it  seemed  the  ear 
Of  dusty  death  must  wake  and  hear. 
And  there  the  startling  drum  and  fife 
Fired  the  living  with  fiercer  life; 
While  overhead,  with  wild  increase. 
Forgetting  its  ancient  toll  of  peace. 

The  great  bell  swung  as  ne'er  before: 
It  seemed  as  it  would  never  cease; 
And  every  word  its  ardor  flimg 
From  off  its  jubilant  iron  tongue 
Was  "War!    War!    War!" 

"Who  dares" — this  was  the  patriot's  cry, 
As  striding  from  the  desk  he  came — 
"Come  out  with  me,  in  Freedom's  name. 
For  her  to  live,  for  her  to  die?" 
A  hundred  hands  flimg  up  reply, 
A  hundred  voices  answered,  "I!" 

—  Thomas  Buchanan  Read 
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WASHINGTON 

Soldier  and  statesman,  rarest  unison; 
High-poised  example  of  great  duties  done 
Simply  as  breathing,  a  world's  honors  worn 
As  life's  indifferent  gifts  to  all  men  bom; 
Dumb  for  himself,  unless  it  were  to  God, 
But  for  his  barefoot  soldiers  eloquent. 
Tramping  the  snow  to  coral  where  they  trod, 
Held  by  his  awe  in  hollow-eyed  content; 
Modest,  yet  firm  as  Nature's  self;  unblamed 
Save  by  the  men  his  nobler  temper  shamed; 
Never  seduced  through  show  of  present  good 
By  other  than  imsetting  lights  to  steer 
New-trimmed  in  Heaven,  nor  than  his  steadfast  mood 
More  steadfast,  far  from  rashness  as  from  fear; 
Rigid,  but  with  himself  first,  grasping  still 
In  swerveless  poise  the  wave-beat  helm  of  will; 
Not  honored  then  or  now  because  he  wooed 
The  popular  voice,  but  that  he  still  withstood; 
Broad-minded,  higher-souled,  there  is  but  one. 
Who  was  all  this  and  ours,  and  all  men's — Washington. 

—  James  Russell  Lowell 
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WARREN'S  ADDRESS  TO  THE  AMERICAN  SOLDIERS 

Stand!  the  ground's  your  own,  my  braves! 
Will  ye  give  it  up  to  slaves? 
Will  ye  look  for  greener  graves? 

Hope  ye  mercy  still? 
What's  the  mercy  despots  feel? 
Hear  it  in  that  battle  peal! 
Read  it  on  yon  bristling  steel! 

Ask  it, — ye  who  will. 

Fear  ye  foes  who  kill  for  hire? 
Will  ye  to  your  homes  retire? 
Look  behind  you!  they're  a-fire! 

And,  before  you,  see 
Who  have  done  it! — From  the  vale 
On  they  come! — And  will  ye  quail? — 
Leaden  rain  and  iron  hail 

Let  their  welcome  be! 

In  the  God  of  battles  trust! 
Die  we  may, — and  die  we  must; 
But,  O,  where  can  dust  to  dust 

Be  consigned  so  well. 
As  where  Heaven  its  dews  shall  shed 
On  the  martyred  patriot's  bed. 
And  the  rocks  shall  raise  their  head, 

Of  his  deeds  to  tell! 

—  John  Pierpont 
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THE  AMERICAN  FLAG 

When  Freedom  from  her  mountain  height 

Unfurled  her  standard  to  the  air. 
She  tore  the  azure  robe  of  night, 

And  set  the  stars  of  glory  there; 
She  mingled  with  its  gorgeous  dyes 
The  milky  baldric  of  the  skies, 
And  striped  its  pure  celestial  white 
With  streakings  of  the  morning  light; 
Then  from  his  mansion  in  the  sun 
She  called  her  eagle-bearer  down. 
And  gave  into  his  mighty  hand 
The  symbol  of  her  chosen  land. 

Majestic  monarch  of  the  cloud! 

Who  rear'st  aloft  thy  regal  form. 
To  hear  the  tempest-trumpings  loud. 
And  see  the  lightning  lances  driven. 

When  strive  the  warriors  of  the  storm, 
And  rolls  the  thimder-dnmi  of  Heaven — 
Child  of  the  sun!  to  thee  'tis  given 

To  guard  the  baimer  of  the  free. 
To  hover  in  the  sulphur-smoke. 
To  ward  away  the  battle-stroke. 
And  bid  its  blendings  shine  afar. 
Like  rainbows  on  the  cloud  of  war. 

The  harbingers  of  victory! 
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Flag  of  the  brave!  thy  folds  shall  fly, 
The  sign  of  hope  and  triumph  high, 
When  speaks  the  signal-trumpet  tone. 
And  the  long  line  comes  gleaming  on: 
Ere  yet  the  life-blood,  warm  and  wet. 
Has  dimmed  the  glistening  bayonet — 
Each  soldier  eye  shall  brightly  turn 
To  where  thy  sky-bom  glories  bum. 
And,  as  his  springing  steps  advance, 
Catch  war  and  vengeance  from  the  glance; 
And  when  the  cannon-mouthings  loud 
Heave  in  wild  wreaths  the  battle-shroud. 
And  gory  sabres  rise  and  fall, 
Like  shoots  of  flame  on  midnight's  pall; 
Then  shall  thy  meteor-glances  glow, 

And  cowering  foes  shall  shrink  beneath 
Each  gallant  arm  that  strikes  below 

That  lovely  messenger  of  death. 

Flag  of  the  seas!  on  ocean  wave 
Thy  stars  shall  glitter  o'er  the  brave; 
When  Death,  careering  on  the  gale. 
Sweeps  darkly  round  the  bellied  sail. 
And  frighted  waves  rush  wildly  back 
Before  the  broadside's  reeling  rack. 
Each  dying  wanderer  of  the  sea 
Shall  look  at  once  to  heaven  and  thee. 
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And  smile  to  see  thy  splendors  fly 
In  triumph  o'er  his  closing  eye. 

Flag  of  the  free  heart's  hope  and  home, 

By  angel  hands  to  valor  given; 
Thy  stars  have  lit  the  welkin  dome, 

And  all  thy  hues  were  bom  in  heaven. 
Forever  float  that  standard  sheet! 

Where  breathes  the  foe  but  falls  before  us, 
With  Freedom's  soil  beneath  our  feet. 

And  Freedom's  banner  streaming  o'er  us? 

—  Joseph  Rodman  Drake 

DEAR  LAND  OF  ALL  MY  LOVE 

Long  as  thine  Art  shall  love  true  love. 
Long  as  thy  Science  truth  shall  know. 
Long  as  thine  Eagle  harms  no  Dove, 
Long  as  thy  Law  by  law  shall  grow. 
Long  as  thy  God  is  God  above, 
Thy  brother  every  man  below, 
So  long,  dear  Land  of  all  my  love. 
Thy  name  shall  shine,  thy  fame  shall  glow! 

—  Sidney  Lanier 
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TUBAL  CAIN 

Old  Tubal  Cain  was  a  man  of  might, 

In  the  days  when  Earth  was  young; 
By  the  fierce  red  light  of  his  furnace  bright, 

The  strokes  of  his  hammer  rung; 
And  he  lifted  high  his  brawny  hand. 

O'er  the  iron  glowing  clear. 
Till  the  sparks  rushed  out  in  scarlet  showers. 

As  he  fashioned  the  sword  and  spear. 
And  he  sang,  "Hurrah  for  my  handiwork! 

Hurrah  for  the  spear  and  the  sword! 
Hurrah  for  the  hand  that  shall  wield  them  well. 

For  he  shall  be  king  and  brd." 

To  Tubal  Cain  came  many  a  one. 

As  he  wrought  by  his  roaring  fire, 
And  each  one  prayed  for  a  strong  steel  blade 

As  the  crown  of  his  desire; 
And  he  made  them  weapons  sharp  and  strong, 

Till  they  shouted  loud  for  glee, 
And  gave  him  gifts  of  pearl  and  gold. 

And  spoils  of  the  forest  firee. 
And  they  sang,  "Hurrah  for  Tubal  Cain, 

Who  hath  given  us  strength  anew! 
Hurrah  for  the  smith!    Hurrah  for  the  fire. 

And  hurrah  for  the  metal  true!" 
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But  a  sudden  change  came  o'er  his  heart, 

Ere  the  setting  of  the  sun, 
And  Tubal  Cain  was  filled  with  pain 

For  the  evil  he  had  done. 
He  saw  that  men,  with  rage  and  hate, 

Made  war  upon  their  kind, 
That  the  land  was  red  with  the  blood  they  shed. 

In  their  lust  for  carnage  blind. 
And  he  said,  "Alas!  that  ever  I  made, 

Or  that  skill  of  mine  should  plan, 
The  spear  and  the  sword  for  men  whose  joy 

Is  to  slay  their  fellow-man!" 

And  for  many  a  day  old  Tubal  Cain 

Sat  brooding  o'er  his  woe; 
And  his  hand  forebore  to  smite  the  ore, 

And  his  furnace  smoldered  low. 
But  he  rose  at  last  with  a  cheerful  face. 

And  a  bright,  courageous  eye. 
And  bared  his  strong  right  arm  for  work, 

While  the  quick  flames  mounted  high. 
And  he  sang,  "Hurrah  for  my  handicraft!" 

And  the  red  sparks  lit  the  air; 
"  Not  alone  for  the  blade  was  the  bright  steel  made,"  • 

And  he  fashioned  the  first  plowshare. 
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And  men,  taught  wisdom  from  the  past. 

In  friendship  joined  their  hands, 
Himg  the  sword  in  the  hall,  the  spear  on  the  wall. 

And  plowed  the  willing  lands; 
And  sang,  "Hurrah  for  Tubal  Cain! 

Our  stanch  good  friend  is  he; 
And  for  the  plowshare  and  the  plow. 

To  him  our  praise  shall  be. 
But  while  oppression  lifts  its  head, 

Or  a  tyrant  would  be  lord. 
Though  we  may  thank  him  for  the  plow. 

We'll  not  forget  the  sword!" 

—  Charles  Mackay 
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THE  NIGHT  WIND 

Have  you  ever  heard  the  wind  go  "Yoo-o-o-o"? 

Tis  a  pitiful  sound  to  hear! 
It  seems  to  chill  you  through  and  through 

With  a  strange  and  speechless  fear. 
'Tis  the  voice  of  the  night  that  broods  outside 

When  folk  should  be  asleep. 
And  many  and  many's  the  time  I've  cried 
To  the  darkness  brooding  far  and  wide 

Over  the  land  and  the  deep: 
"Whom  do  you  want,  O  lonely  night, 

That  you  wail  the  long  hours  through?" 
And  the  night  would  say  in  its  ghostly  way: 
Yoo-o-o-o-o-o-o! 
Yoo-o-o-o-o-o-o! 
Yoo-o-o-o-o-o-o!" 

My  mother  told  me  long  ago 

(When  I  was  a  little  tad) 
That  when  the  night  went  wailing  so, 

Somebody  had  been  bad; 
And  then,  when  I  was  snug  in  bed. 

Whither  I  had  been  sent, 
With  the  blankets  pulled  up  'round  my  head, 
I'd  think  of  what  my  mother'd  said. 

And  wonder  what  boy  she  meant! 
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And  "Who's  been  bad  today?"  I'd  ask 

Of  the  wind  that  hoarsely  blew, 
And  the  voice  would  say  in  its  meaningful  way: 
"Yoo-o-o-o-o-o-o! 
Yoo-o-o-o-o-o-o! 
Yoo-o-o-o-o-o-o!" 

That  this  was  true  I  must  allow — 

You'll  not  believe  it,  though! 
Yes,  though  I'm  quite  a  model  now, 

I  was  not  always  so. 
And  if  you  doubt  what  things  I  say, 

Suppose  you  make  the  test; 
Suppose,  when  you've  been  bad  some  day 
And  up  to  bed  are  sent  away 

From  mother  and  the  rest — 
Suppose  you  ask,  "Who  has  been  bad?" 

And  then  you'll  hear  what's  true; 
For  the  wind  will  moan  in  its  ruefulest  tone: 
"Yoo-o-o-o-o-o-o! 
Yoo-o-o-o-o-o-o! 
Yoo-o-o-o-o-o-o!" 

—  Eugene  Field 
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WHO  CALLS? 

"Listen,  children,  listen,  won't  you  come  into  the  night? 
The  stars  have  set  their  candle  gleam,  the  moon  her  lanthorn 

light. 
I'm  piping  little  tunes  for  you  to  catch  your  dancing  feet. 
There's  glory  in  the  heavens,  but  there's  magic  in  the  street. 
There's  jesting  here  and  carnival:  the  cost  of  a  balloon 
Is  an  ancient  rhyme  said  backwards,  and  a  wish  upon  the 

moon. 
The  city  walls  and  city  streets!  you  should  make  of  these 
As  fair  a  thing  as  country  roads  and  blossomy  apple  trees." 

"What  watchman  calls  us  in  the  night,  and  plays  a  little  tune 
That  turns  our  tongues  to  talking  now  of  April,  May,  and  June? 
Who  bids  us  come  with  nimble  feet  and  snapping  finger  tips?" 
"I  am  the  Spring,  the  Spring,  the  Spring  with  laughter  on 

my  lips." 

—  Frances  Clarke 
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BILIN'  SAP 

You  boys  all  know  how  in  the  airly  spring — 
Wal,  say  about  the  time  the  bluebird  comes — 
How  'tis  the  groun'  begins  to  thaw  an'  freeze 
Along  the  sunny  slopes  beside  the  woods, 
An'  how  the  sap  goes  creepin'  up  by  day 
Into  the  limbs  an'  shoots  upon  the  trees, 
An'  how  the  cold  at  night  will  send  it  back 
Agin  a-racin'  down  into  the  roots 
To  keep  all  snug  an'  warm  till  momin'  comes; 
The  snow  ain't  gone  'cept  here  an'  there  a  bit 
Upon  the  hills  that  look  all  bare  an'  burnt — 
Wal,  jest  about  this  time  it  gits  to  look 
Like  sugarin'. 

So  when  the  wind  comes  right, 
An'  it  will  freeze  by  night  an'  thaw  by  day, 
Then  boys  look  out  for  jest  a  rush  o'  sap. 
'Tis  then  we  git  the  spouts  an'  buckets  out, 
An'  set  the  camp.    I  tell  you  what,  'tis  fun 
This  tappin'  trees,  sendin'  the  gleamin'  bit 
Into  the  wood,  seein'  the  shavin's  creep 
Out  on  the  steel,  an'  fall  upon  the  snow. 
An'  then  to  see  the  sap  come  spurtin'  out 
As  bright  an'  sparklin'  as  the  mornin'  dew. 
An'  then  to  hear  it  drop  into  the  pail 
As  skiddy  as  an  old-time  wooden  clock — 
A  kinder  sayin',  drink,  drink,  drink. 
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When  sap  has  been  a-runnin'  for  a  week 

Right  smart — that  is,  it  does  not  run  much  nights - 

The  storage  tubs  an'  pans  git  brimmin'  full 

An'  runnin'  over,  too,  an'  then  the  boys 

Go  up  to  camp  to  bile  the  sap  at  night. 

They  git  a  peck  o'  apples  from  the  bin. 

Some  but'nuts  an'  some  ches'nuts  from  upstairs, 

An'  then  they  start  up  to  the  sugarhouse. 

The  moon  is  mebbe  three  hours  high  by  then 

An'  jest  a-smilin'  out  her  purtiest, 

Tumin*  the  snow  to  sparklin'  diamonds 

An'  makin'  gloomy  shadows  'hind  the  trees. 

The  sugarhouse  looks  cheerfuUer  than  home 

With  its  great  fire  a-glowin'  in  the  arch, 

An'  steam  a-streamin*  out  through  every  crack. 

Wal,  fust  they  set  to  work  to  fill  the  pan 

An  git  the  fire  to  goin'  good  an'  hot. 

An'  then  they  spread  some  blankets  on  the  floor 

Before  the  glowin'  arch  where  it  is  warm. 

An*  set  down  for  a  fest  an'  story-tell, 

An'  sech  tales  as  them  country  boys  can  tell! 

Stories  of  Injun  fightin'  on  the  plains, 

An'  huntin'  grizzlies  on  the  mountain  wilds, 

An'  trackin'  antelopes  across  the  snow, 

With  jungle  tales  an'  stories  o'  the  East, 

Of  buried  treasures  in  the  mountain  side, 

An*  pirate  raids  upon  the  open  sea. 
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An'  all  the  while  the  fitful  firelight  gleams 
An'  dances  in  the  arch,  sendin'  its  glow 
Far  out  into  the  gloom,  then  sinkin'  low 
Leaves  all  the  scene  in  dark,  mysterious  shade; 
An'  ev'ry  now  an'  then  the  howlin'  wind 
Shrieks  in  the  trees  like  witches  ridin'  by, 
Or  makes  the  big  old  maple  limbs  to  squeak 
An'  groan;  then,  in  some  sudden  lull,  the  crust 
Will  crack  an'  snap  like  to  the  sharp  report 
O'  that  dread  rifle  that  the  red  man  bears. 
An'  owls  with  hideous  hoots  fill  up  the  gaps. 

An'  as  each  tale  grows  skeerier  than  the  last 
The  boys  draw  nearer  to  the  cheerful  fire 
An'  peer  into  the  gloom  with  frightened  eyes; 
An'  so  they  pass  the  cold  un'arthly  night 
A-chankin'  apples  an'  a-spinnin'  yams. 
An'  skeerin'  one  another  nigh  to  death. 
Until  the  gleamin'  stars  begin  to  fade. 
An'  in  the  east  there  comes  a  yaller  streak. 
An'  then  they  pour  the  sirup  in  a  tub. 
Then  hitch  it  tight  upon  the  old  hand  sled. 
An'  draw  it  home  jest  as  the  breakin'  day 
Begins  to  chase  the  shadows  o'er  the  snow. 

—  Charles  Hawkes 
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THE   PLANTING   OF   THE   APPLE-TREE 

Come,  let  us  plant  the  apple-tree! 
Cleave  the  tough  greensward  with  the  spade; 
Wide  let  its  hollow  bed  be  made; 
There  gently  lay  the  roots,  and  there 
Sift  the  dark  mold  with  kindly  care. 

And  press  it  o'er  them  tenderly, 
As  round  the  sleeping  infant's  feet 
We  softly  fold  the  cradle  sheet; 

So  plant  we  the  apple-tree. 

What  plant  we  in  this  apple-tree? 
Buds  which  the  breath  of  summer  days 
Shall  lengthen  into  leafy  sprays; 
Boughs  where  the  thrush  with  crimson  breast 
Shall  haimt,  and  sing,  and  hide  her  nest; 

We  plant  upon  the  sunny  lea 
A  shadow  for  the  noontide  hour, 
A  shelter  from  the  summer  shower, 

When  we  plant  the  apple-tree. 

What  plant  we  in  this  apple-tree? 
Sweets  for  a  hundred  flowery  springs 
To  load  the  May-wind's  restless  wings. 
When,  from  the  orchard  row,  he  pours 
Its  fragrance  through  our  open  doors; 

A  world  of  blossoms  for  the  bee, 
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Flowers  for  the  sick  girl's  silent  room, 
For  the  glad  infant  sprigs  of  bloom, 
We  plant  with  the  apple-tree. 

What  plant  we  in  this  apple-tree? 
Fruits  that  shall  swell  in  sunny  June, 
And  redden  in  the  August  noon, 
And  drop,  when  gentle  airs  come  by, 
That  fan  the  blue  September  sky. 

While  children  come,  with  cries  of  glee, 
And  seek  them  where  the  fragrant  grass 
Betrays  their  bed  to  those  who  pass. 

At  the  foot  of  the  apple-tree. 

And  when,  above  this  apple-tree. 
The  winter  stars  are  quivering  bright. 
And  winds  go  howling  through  the  night. 
Girls,  whose  young  eyes  o'erflow  with  mirth, 
Shall  peel  its  fruit  by  cottage-hearth. 

And  guests  in  prouder  homes  shall  see, 
Heaped  with  the  grape  of  Cintra's  vine 
And  golden  orange  of  the  line. 

The  fruit  of  the  apple-tree. 

The  fruitage  of  this  apple-tree 
Winds  and  our  flag  of  stripe  and  star 
Shall  bear  to  coasts  that  lie  afar, 
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Where  men  shall  wonder  at  the  view, 
And  ask  in  what  fair  groves  they  grew; 

And  sojourners  beyond  the  sea 
Shall  think  of  childhood's  careless  day, 
And  long,  long  hours  of  summer  play. 

In  the  shade  of  the  apple-tree. 

Each  year  shall  give  this  apple-tree 
A  broader  flush  of  roseate  bloom, 
A  deeper  maze  of  verdurous  gloom, 
And  loosen,  when  the  frost-clouds  lower. 
The  crisp  brown  leaves  in  thicker  shower. 

The  years  shall  come  and  pass,  but  we 
Shall  hear  no  longer,  where  we  lie, 
The  summer's  songs,  the  autumn's  sigh, 

In  the  boughs  of  the  apple-tree. 

And  time  shall  waste  this  apple-tree. 
Oh,  when  its  aged  branches  throw 
Thin  shadows  on  the  ground  below. 
Shall  fraud  and  force  and  iron  will 
Oppress  the  weak  and  helpless  still? 

What  shall  the  tasks  of  mercy  be, 
Amid  the  toils,  the  strifes,  the  tears 
Of  those  who  live  when  length  of  years 

Is  wasting  this  apple-tree? 
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"Who  planted  this  old  apple-tree?" 
The  children  of  that  distant  day 
Thus  to  some  aged  man  shall  say; 
And,  gazing  on  its  mossy  stem, 
The  gray-haired  man  shall  answer  them: 

"A  poet  of  the  land  was  he, 
Bom  in  the  rude  but  good  old  times; 
'Tis  said  he  made  some  quaint  old  rhymes, 

On  planting  the  apple-tree." 

—  William  Cullen  Bryant 
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IN  THE  GRASS 

A  narrow  fellow  in  the  grass 
Occasionally  rides; 

You  may  have  met  him, — did  you  not? 
His  notice  sudden  is. 

The  grass  divides  as  with  a  comb, 
A  spotted  shaft  is  seen; 
And  then  it  closes  at  your  feet 
And  opens  further  on. 

He  likes  a  boggy  acre, 
A  floor  too  cool  for  com, 
Yet  when  a  child,  and  barefoot, 
I  more  than  once,  at  morn, 

Have  passed,  I  thought,  a  whip-lash 
Unbraiding  in  the  sun,  — 
When,  stooping  to  secure  it, 
It  wrinkled,  and  was  gone. 

Several  of  nature's  people 
I  know,  and  they  know  me; 
I  feel  for  them  a  transport 
Of  cordiality; 

But  never  met  this  fellow. 
Attended  or  alone, 
Without  a  tighter  breathing. 
And  zero  at  the  bone. 

—  Emily  Dickinson 

From  Poems  by  Emily  Dickinson.     Copyright  by  Little,  Brown  &  Company. 
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THE  DUEL 

The  gingham  dog  and  the  caUco  cat 

Side  by  side  on  the  table  sat; 

Twas  half  past  twelve,  and  (what  do  you  think!) 

Nor  one  nor  t'other  had  slept  a  wink! 

The  old  Dutch  clock  and  the  Chinese  plate 

Appeared  to  know  as  sure  as  fate 
There  was  going  to  be  a  terrible  spat. 

(/  wasn't  there;  I  simply  state 

What  was  told  to  me  by  the  Chinese  plate!) 

The  gingham  dog  went  "Bow- wow- wow!" 
And  the  calico  cat  replied  "Mee-ow!" 
The  air  was  littered,  an  hour  or  so, 
With  bits  of  gingham  and  calico. 

While  the  old  Dutch  clock  in  the  chimney  place 

Up  with  its  hands  before  its  face. 
For  it  always  dreaded  a  family  row! 

{Now  mind:  I'm  only  telling  you 

What  the  old  Dutch  clock  declares  is  true!) 

The  Chinese  plate  looked  very  blue. 
And  wailed,  "Oh,  dear!  what  shall  we  do!" 
But  the  gingham  dog  and  the  calico  cat 
Wallowed  this  way  and  tumbled  that, 

Employing  every  tooth  and  claw 

In  the  awfullest  way  you  ever  saw — 
And,  oh!  how  the  gingham  and  calico  flew! 
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(Don't  fancy  I  exaggerate — 

/  got  my  news  from  the  Chinese  plate!) 

Next  morning,  where  the  two  had  sat 
They  found  no  trace  of  dog  or  cat: 
And  some  folks  think  unto  this  day 
That  burglars  stole  that  pair  away! 

But  the  truth  about  the  cat  and  pup 

Is  this:  they  ate  each  other  up! 
Now  what  do  you  really  think  of  that! 

(The  old  Dutch  clock  it  told  me  so, 

And  that  is  how  I  came  to  know.) 

—  Eugene  Field 


I 
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THE  ANGLER'S  REVEILLE 
What  time  the  rose  of  dawn  is  laid  across  the  lips  of  night. 
And  all  the  drowsy  little  stars  have  fallen  asleep  in  light; 
Tis  then  a  wandering  wind  awakes,  and  runs  from  tree 

to  tree, 
And  borrows  words  from  all  the  birds  to  sound  the  reveille. 

This  is  the  carol  the  Robin  throws 

Over  the  edge  of  the  valley; 
Listen  how  boldly  it  flows, 

Sally  on  sally: 

Tirra-lirra, 
Down  the  river. 
Laughing  water 
All  a-quiver. 
Day  is  near. 
Clear,  clear. 
Fish  are  breaking. 
Time  for  waking. 
Tup,  tup,  tup! 
Do  you  hear? 
All  clear- 
Wake  up! 

The  phantom  flood  of  dreams  has  ebbed  and  vanished  with 

the  dark. 
And  like  a  dove  the  heart  forsakes  the  prison  of  the  ark; 
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Now  forth  she  fares  through  friendly  woods  and  diamond- 
fields  of  dew, 

While  every  voice  cries  out  "Rejoice!"  as  if  the  world  were 
new. 

This  is  the  ballad  the  Bluebird  sings, 

Unto  his  mate  replying. 
Shaking  the  tune  from  his  wings 

While  he  is  flying: 

Surely,  surely,  surely. 

Life  is  dear 

Even  here. 

Blue  above. 

You  to  love, 

Purely,  purely,  purely. 

There's  wild  azalea  on  the  hill,  and  roses  down  the  dell. 
And  just  one  spray  of  lilac  still  abloom  beside  the  well; 
The  columbine  adorns  the  rocks,  the  laurel  buds  grow  pink, 
Along  the  stream  white  anmis  gleam,  and  violets  bend 
to  drink. 

This  is  the  song  of  the  Yellowthroat, 

Fluttering  gaily  beside  you; 
Hear  how  each  voluble  note 
Offers  to  guide  you: 
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Which  way,  sir? 
I  say,  sir, 
Let  me  teach  you, 
I  beseech  you! 
Are  you  wishing 
Jolly  fishing? 
This  way,  sir! 
I'll  teach  you. 

Then  come,  my  friend,  forget  your  foes,  and  leave  your 

fears  behind. 
And  wander  forth  to  try  your  luck,  with  cheerful,  quiet 

mind; 
For  be  your  fortune  great  or  small,  you'll  take  what  God 

may  give. 
And  all  the  day  your  heart  shall  say,  "  'Tis  luck  enough  to 

live." 

This  is  the  song  the  Brown  Thrush  flings, 

Out  of  his  thicket  of  roses; 
Hark  how  it  warbles  and  rings, 

Mark  how  it  closes: 

Luck,  luck, 
What  luck? 
Good  enough  for  me! 
I'm  alive,  you  see. 
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Sun  shining, 
No  repining; 
Never  borrow 
Idle  sorrow; 
Drop  it! 
Cover  it  up! 
Hold  your  cup! 
Joy  will  fill  it. 
Don't  spill  it, 
Steady,  be  ready, 
Good  luck! 

— Henry  van  Dyke 
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STRICTLY  GERM-PROOF 

The  Antiseptic  Baby  and  the  Prophylactic  Pup 
Were  playing  in  the  garden  when  the  Bunny  gamboled  up; 
They  looked  upon  the  Creature  with  a  loathing  undisguised  ;— 
It  wasn't  Disinfected  and  it  wasn't  Sterilized. 

They  said  it  was  a  Microbe  and  a  Hotbed  of  Disease; 
They  steamed  it  in  a  vapor  of  a  thousand-odd  degrees; 
They  froze  it  in  a  freezer  that  was  cold  as  Banished  Hope 
And  washed  it  in  permanganate  with  carbolated  soap. 

In  sulphureted  hydrogen  they  steeped  its  wiggly  ears; 

They  trimmed  its  frisky  whiskers  with  a  pair  of  hard- 
boiled  shears; 

They  donned  their  rubber  mittens  and  they  took  it  by  the 
hand 

And  'lected  it  a  member  of  the  Fumigated  Band. 

There's  not  a  Micrococcus  m  the  garden  where  they  play; 
They  bathe  in  pure  iodoform  a  dozen  tunes  a  day; 
And  each  imbibes  his  rations  from  a  Hygienic  Cup — 
The  Bunny  and  the  Baby  and  the  Prophylactic  Pup. 

—  Arthur  Guiterman 
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WHEN  THE  DRIVE  GOES  DOWN 

A  Lumberjack's  Story 

There's  folks  that  like  the  good  dry  land,  an'  folks  that  like 

the  sea, 
But  rock  an'  river,  shoal  an'  sand,  are  good  enough  for  me. 
There's  folks  that  like  the  ocean  crest,  an'  folks  that  like  the 

town — 
But  when  I  really  feel  the  best  is  when  the  drive  goes  down. 

So  pole  away,  you  river  rats. 

From  landin'  down  to  lake — 
There's  miles  of  pine  to  keep  in  line, 

A  hundred  jams  to  break! 

There's  folks  that  like  to  promenade  along  the  boulevard. 
But  here's  a  spot  I  wouldn't  trade  for  all  their  pavement  hard; 
Ten  thousand  logs  by  currents  birled  an'  waters  white  that 

hiss — 
Oh,  Where's  the  sidewalk  in  the  world  that's  half  as  fine  as  this? 

So  leap  away,  you  river  rats. 

From  landin'  down  to  sluice; 
There's  logs  to  run,  there's  peavy  fun 

To  break  the  timber  loose! 

An'  ev'ry  rollin'  of  a  stick  that  starts  her  down  the  stream 
An'  ev'ry  bit  of  water  quick  where  runnin'  ripples  gleam 
Means  gittin'  nearer  to  the  end,  to  wife  an'  babe  an'  rest — 
An'  ev'ry  time  you  turn  a  bend  the  next  bend  looks  the  best. 
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Then  peg  away,  you  river  rats. 

From  sluiceway  down  to  mill — 
Each  rock  you  clear  will  bring  you  near 

The  house  upon  the  hill! 

There's  folks  that  like  the  good  dry  land,  an'  folks  that  like 

the  sea, 
But  rock  an'  river,  shoal  an'  sand,  are  good  enough  for  me. 
There's  folks  that  like  the  ocean  crest,  an'  folks  that  like  the 

town — 
But  when  I  really  feel  the  best  is  when  the  drive  goes  down! 

—  Douglas  Malloch 
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FLOWER  IN  THE  CRANNIED  WALL 

Flower  in  the  crannied  wall, 
I  pluck  you  out  of  the  crannies; — 
Hold  you  here,  root  and  all,  in  my  hand. 
Little  flower — but  if  I  could  understand 
What  you  are,  root  and  all,  and  all  in  all, 
I  should  know  what  God  and  man  is. 

—  Alfred  Tennyson 


THE  WIND 

The  wind  has  a  language  I  would  I  could  learn; 

Sometimes  'tis  soothing,  and  sometimes  'tis  stem; 

Sometimes  it  comes  like  a  low,  sweet  song. 

And  all  things  grow  calm,  as  the  sound  floats  along; 

And  the  forest  is  lulled  by  the  dreamy  strain; 

And  slumber  sinks  down  on  the  wandering  main; 

And  its  crystal  arms  are  folded  in  rest. 

And  the  tall  ship  sleeps  on  its  heaving  breast. 

—  Letitia  Elizabeth  Landon 
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TO  A  BUTTERFLY 

Stay  near  me — do  not  take  thy  flight! 

A  little  longer  stay  in  sight! 

Much  converse  do  I  find  in  thee, 

Historian  of  my  infancy! 

Float  near  me;  do  not  yet  depart! 

Dead  times  revive  in  thee: 

Thou  bring'st,  gay  creature  as  thou  art! 

A  solemn  image  to  my  heart, 

My  father's  family! 

Oh!  pleasant,  pleasant  were  the  days, 
The  time,  when,  in  our  childish  plays. 
My  sister  Emmeline  and  I 
Together  chased  the  butterfly! 
A  very  hunter  did  I  rush 
Upon  the  prey: — with  leaps  and  springs 
I  followed  on  from  brake  to  bush; 
But  she,  God  love  her,  feared  to  brush 
The  dust  from  off  its  wings. 

—  William  Wordsworth 
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THE  RHODORA 

In  May,  when  sea-winds  pierced  our  solitudes, 
I  found  the  fresh  Rhodora  in  the  woods, 
Spreading  its  leafless  blooms  in  a  damp  nook, 
To  please  the  desert  and  the  sluggish  brook. 
The  purple  petals,  fallen  in  the  pool, 
Made  the  black  water  with  their  beauty  gay; 
Here  might  the  red-bird  come  his  plumes  to  cool. 
And  court  the  flower  that  cheapens  his  array. 
Rhodora!  if  the  sages  ask  thee  why 
This  charm  is  wasted  on  the  earth  and  sky. 
Tell  them,  dear,  that  if  eyes  were  made  for  seeing. 
Then  Beauty  is  its  own  excuse  for  being: 
Why  thou  wert  there,  O  rival  of  the  rose! 
I  never  thought  to  ask,  I  never  knew: 
But,  in  my  simple  ignorance,  suppose 
The  self-same  Power  that  brought  me  there  brought  yoiL 

—  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson 


i 
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DAISIES 

Over  the  shoulders  and  slopes  of  the  Dune 
I  saw  the  white  daisies  go  down  to  the  sea, 
A  host  in  the  sunshine,  an  army  in  June, 
The  people  God  sends  us  to  set  our  hearts  free. 

The  bobolinks  rallied  them  up  from  the  dell, 
The  orioles  whistled  them  out  of  the  wood; 
And  all  of  their  singing  was,  "Earth,  it  is  well!" 
And  all  of  their  dancing  was,  "Life,  thou  art  good!" 

—  Bliss  Carman 
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LADY  CLARE 

It  was  the  time  when  Hlies  blow, 

And  clouds  are  highest  up  in  air, 
Lord  Ronald  brought  a  lily-white  doe 

To  give  his  cousin,  Lady  Clare. 

I  trow  they  did  not  part  in  scorn: 

Lovers  long-betrothed  were  they: 
They  two  will  wed  the  morrow  mom; 

God's  blessing  on  the  day! 

"He  does  not  love  me  for  my  birth, 

Nor  for  my  lands  so  broad  and  fair; 
He  loves  me  for  my  own  true  worth, 

And  that  is  well,"  said  Lady  Clare. 

In  there  came  old  Alice  the  nurse. 
Said,  "Who  was  this  that  went  from  thee?" 

"It  was  my  cousin,"  said  Lady  Clare, 
"To-morrow  he  weds  with  me." 

"O  God  be  thanked!"  said  Alice  the  nurse, 
"That  all  comes  round  so  just  and  fair: 

Lord  Ronald  is  heir  of  all  your  lands. 
And  you  are  not  the  Lady  Clare." 

"Are  ye  out  of  your  mind,  my  nurse,  my  nurse?" 
Said  Lady  Clare,  "that  ye  speak  so  wild?" 
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"As  God's  above,"  said  Alice  the  nurse, 
" I  speak  the  truth:  you  are  my  child. 

"The  old  Earl's  daughter  died  at  my  breast; 

I  speak  the  truth  as  I  live  by  bread! 
I  buried  her  like  my  own  sweet  child. 

And  put  my  child  in  her  stead.'* 

"Falsely,  falsely  have  ye  done, 

O  mother,"  she  said,  "if  this  be  true. 
To  keep  the  best  man  under  the  sun 

So  many  years  from  his  due." 

"Nay  now,  my  child,"  said  Alice  the  nurse, 

"But  keep  the  secret  for  your  life. 
And  all  you  have  will  be  Lord  Ronald's, 

When  you  are  man  and  wife." 

"If  I'm  a  beggar  bom,"  she  said, 

"I  will  speak  out,  for  I  dare  not  lie. 
Pull  off,  pull  off  the  brooch  of  gold. 

And  fling  the  diamond  necklace  by." 

"Nay  now,  my  child,"  said  Alice  the  nurse, 

"But  keep  the  secret  all  ye  can." 
She  said:    "Not  so:  but  I  will  know 

If  there  be  faith  in  man." 

"Nay  now,  what  faith?"  said  Alice  the  nurse, 
"The  man  will  cleave  unto  his  right." 
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"And  he  shall  have  it,"  the  lady  replied, 
"Though  I  should  die  tonight." 

"Yet  give  one  kiss  to  your  mother  dear! 

Alas,  my  child,  I  sinned  for  thee." 
"O  mother,  mother,  mother,"  she  said, 

"So  strange  it  seems  to  me. 

"Yet  here's  a  kiss  for  my  mother  dear. 
My  mother  dear,  if  this  be  so, 

And  lay  your  hand  upon  my  head. 
And  bless  me,  mother,  ere  I  go." 

She  clad  herself  in  a  russet  gown. 
She  was  no  longer  Lady  Clare: 

She  went  by  dale,  she  went  by  down, 
With  a  single  rose  in  her  hair. 

The  lily-white  doe  Lord  Ronald  had  brought 
Leapt  up  from  where  she  lay, 

Dropt  her  head  in  the  maiden's  hand. 
And  followed  her  all  the  way. 

Down  stept  Lord  Ronald  from  his  tower: 
"O  Lady  Clare,  you  shame  your  worth! 

Why  come  you  drest  like  a  village  maid. 
That  are  the  flower  of  the  earth?" 

"If  I  come  drest  like  a  village  maid, 
I  am  but  as  my  fortunes  are: 
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I  am  a  beggar  bom,"  she  said, 
"And  not  the  Lady  Clare." 

"Play  me  no  tricks,"  said  Lord  Ronald, 

"For  I  am  yours  in  word  and  deed. 
Play  me  no  tricks,"  said  Lord  Ronald, 

"Your  riddle  is  hard  to  read." 

O  and  proudly  stood  she  up! 

Her  heart  within  her  did  not  fail: 
She  looked  into  Lord  Ronald's  eyes, 

And  told  him  all  her  nurse's  tale. 

He  laughed  a  laugh  of  merry  scorn: 
He  turned  and  kissed  her  where  she  stood: 

"If  you  are  not  the  heiress  bom. 
And  I,"  said  he,  "the  next  in  blood — 

"If  you  are  not  the  heiresss  bom, 

And  I,"  said  he,  "the  lawful  heir, 
We  two  will  wed  tomorrow  mom. 

And  you  will  still  be  Lady  Clare." 

—  Alfred  Tennyson 
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JIM  JAY 

Do  diddle  di  do, 
Poor  Jim  Jay 

Got  stuck  fast 
In  Yesterday. 

Squinting  he  was. 
On  cross-legs  bent. 

Never  heeding 
The  wind  was  spent. 

Round  veered  the  weathercock. 
The  sun  drew  in  — 

And  stuck  was  Jim 
Like  a  rusty  pin.  .  . . 

We  pulled  and  we  pulled 
From  seven  till  twelve, 

Jim,  too  frightened 
To  help  himself. 

But  all  in  vain. 

The  clock  struck  one. 
And  there  was  Jim 

A  little  bit  gone. 

At  half-past  five 
You  scarce  could  see 

A  glimpse  of  his  flapping 
Handkerchee. 
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And  when  came  noon, 

And  we  climbed  sky-high, 
Jim  was  a  speck 

Slip-slipping  by. 

Come  tomorrow. 

The  neighbors  say. 
He'll  be  past  crying  for; 

Poor  Jim  Jay. 

—  Walter  de  la  Mare 
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LOCHINVAR 

Oh,  young  Lochinvar  is  come  out  of  the  west, 
Through  all  the  wide  Border  his  steed  was  the  best; 
And  save  his  good  broadsword,  he  weapons  had  none. 
He  rode  all  unarmed,  and  he  rode  all  alone. 
So  faithful  in  love,  and  so  dauntless  in  war. 
There  never  was  knight  like  the  yoimg  Lochinvar. 

He  stayed  not  for  brake,  and  he  stopped  not  for  stone. 

He  swam  the  Eske  River  where  ford  there  was  none; 

But  ere  he  alighted  at  Netherby  gate, 

The  bride  had  consented,  the  gallant  came  late; 

For  a  laggard  in  love,  and  a  dastard  in  war. 

Was  to  wed  the  fair  Ellen  of  brave  Lochinvar. 

So  boldly  he  entered  the  Netherby  Hall, 

Among  bridesmen,  and  kinsmen,  and  brothers,  and  all: 

Then  spoke  the  bride's  father,  his  hand  on  his  sword 

(For  the  poor  craven  bridegroom  said  never  a  word), 

"Oh,  come  ye  in  peace  here,  or  come  ye  in  war, 

Or  to  dance  at  our  bridal,  young  Lord  Lochinvar?" 

"I  long  wooed  your  daughter,  my  suit  you  denied; — 
Love  swells  like  the  Solway,  but  ebbs  like  its  tide — 
And  now  am  I  come,  with  this  lost  love  of  mine. 
To  lead  but  one  measure,  drink  one  cup  of  wine. 
There  are  maidens  in  Scotland  more  lovely  by  far, 
That  would  gladly  be  bride  to  the  young  Lochinvar." 
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The  bride  kissed  the  goblet;  the  knight  took  it  up, 
He  quaffed  off  the  wine,  and  he  threw  down  the  cup. 
She  looked  down  to  blush,  and  she  looked  up  to  sigh. 
With  a  smile  on  her  lips,  and  a  tear  in  her  eye. 
He  took  her  soft  hand,  ere  her  mother  could  bar, — 
"Now  tread  we  a  measure!"  said  young  Lochinvar. 

So  stately  his  form,  and  so  lovely  her  face. 

That  never  a  hall  such  a  galliard  did  grace; 

While  her  mother  did  fret,  and  her  father  did  fume. 

And  the  bridegroom  stood  danghng  his  bonnet  and  plume; 

And  the  bridemaidens  whispered,  "  'Twere  better  by  far, 

To  have  matched  our  fair  cousin  with  young  Lochinvar." 

One  touch  to  her  hand,  and  one  word  in  her  ear. 
When  they  reached  the  hall  door,  and  the  charger  stood  near: 
So  light  to  the  croup  the  fair  lady  he  swung. 
So  light  to  the  saddle  before  her  he  spnmg! 
"She  is  won!  we  are  gone,  over  bank,  bush,  and  scaur; 
They'll  have  fleet  steeds  that  follow,"  quoth  young 
Lochinvar. 

There  was  mounting  'mong  Graemes  of  the  Netherby  clan; 

Forsters,  Fenwicks,  and  Musgraves,  they  rode  and  they  ran; 

There  was  racing  and  chasing  on  Cannobie  Lee, 

But  the  lost  bride  of  Netherby  ne'er  did  they  see. 

So  daring  in  love,  and  so  daimtless  in  war, 

Have  ye  e'er  heard  of  gallant  like  young  Lochinvar? 

—  Sir  Walter  Scott 
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THE  COXSWAIN'S  LINE 

This  is  the  story  the  Coxswain  told 

To  a  bunch  of  boots  in  the  forward  hold. 

Shanghaied  by  a  whaler  I  worked  as  a  sailor, 

And  fetched  up  in  old  Bombay. 
After  six  weeks  afloat  in  an  old  whaleboat, 

That  steered  like  a  stack  of  hay. 

I  know  the  shores  of  the  lonely  Azores 

And  the  lights  of  Sidney  Head; 
Where  we  lay  close  hauled  and  the  leadsman  called 

The  depth  of  the  channel's  bed. 

I've  been  through  the  Straits  and  the  Golden  Gates, 
Mined  diamonds  for  months  by  the  karat; 

I've  been  in  Algiers,  stayed  in  London  for  years, 
And  climbed  to  the  top  of  Mt.  Ararat. 

Tve  sailed  a  ship  in  the  hurricane's  grip, 

And  a  rotten  old  tub  was  she; 
Where  we  saved  our  hides  and  little  besides 

From  a  wreck  in  the  old  North  Sea. 

I've  seen  the  Soudan  and  the  heart  of  Japan, 

And  I've  speckled  the  Indian  Seas, 
I've  travelled  the  Highlands;  been  all  through  the  Islands 

And  froze  in  the  bleak  Pyrenees. 
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I've  been  Captain  and  crew  and  Bos'n  too. 
Sailed  round  the  Horn  thirty  times. 

On  a  ship  that  was  built  like  a  crazy  quilt, 
With  a  cargo  of  liquor  and  limes. 

I  served  in  the  Corps  in  the  late  Spanish  war, 

And  never  once  had  a  rest. 
I  was  shot  in  the  spine  and  dropped  out  of  line 

And  died  with  a  ball  in  my  chest. 

This  is  the  story  the  Coxswain  told 

To  a  bunch  of  boots  in  the  forward  hold. 

—  Lt.  H.  E.  Cressman,  U.  S.  N. 
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AN  ORDER  FOR  A  PICTURE 

Oh,  good  painter,  tell  me  true. 
Has  your  hand  the  cunning  to  draw 
Shapes  of  things  that  you  never  saw? 
Ay?    Well,  here  is  an  order  for  you. 

Woods  and  cornfields  a  little  brown — 
The  picture  must  not  be  over  bright — 
Yet  all  in  the  golden  and  gracious  light 
Of  a  cloud  when  the  summer  sun  is  down. 

Alway  and  alway,  night  and  mom, 

Woods  upon  woods,  with  fields  of  com 

Lying  between  when,  not  quite  sere. 

And  not  in  the  full,  thick,  leafy  bloom. 

When  the  wind  can  hardly  find  breathing  room 

Under  their  tassels — cattle  near. 

Biting  shorter  the  short  green  grass. 

And  a  hedge  of  sumach  and  sassafras, 

With  bluebirds  twittering  all  around — 

Ah,  good  painter,  you  can't  paint  sound!. 

These  and  the  house  where  I  was  bom. 
Low  and  little  and  black  and  old. 
With  children,  many  as  it  can  hold. 
All  at  the  windows,  open  wide  — 
Heads  and  shoulders  clear  outside. 
And  fair  yoimg  faces  all  ablush; 
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Perhaps  you  may  have  seen,  some  day, 
Roses  crowding,  the  self-same  way. 
Out  of  a  wildmg,  wayside  bush. 

Listen  closer.    When  you  have  done 
With  woods  and  cornfields  and  grazing  herds, 
A  lady,  the  loveliest  ever  the  sim 
Looked  down  upon,  you  must  paint  for  me; 
Oh,  if  I  only  could  make  you  see 
The  clear  blue  eyes,  the  tender  smile. 
The  sovereign  sweetness,  the  gentle  grace, 
The  woman's  soul  and  the  angel's  face 
That  are  beaming  on  me  all  the  while! 
I  need  not  speak  these  foolish  words; 
Yet  one  word  tells  you  all  I  would  say — 
She  is  my  mother;  you  will  agree 
That  all  the  rest  may  be  thrown  away. 

Two  Httle  urchins  at  her  knee 
You  must  paint,  sir,  one  like  me. 
The  other  with  a  clearer  brow, 
And  the  light  of  his  adventurous  eyes 
Flashing  with  boldest  enterprise. 
At  ten  years  old  he  went  to  sea — 
God  knoweth  if  he  be  Uving  now — 
He  sailed  in  the  good  ship  Commodore — 
Nobody  ever  crossed  her  track 
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To  bring  us  news,  and  she  never  came  back. 
Ah,  'tis  twenty  long  years  and  more, 
Since  that  old  ship  went  out  of  the  bay 
With  my  great-hearted  brother  on  her  deck. 
I  watched  him  till  he  shrank  to  a  speck, 
And  his  face  was  toward  me  all  the  way. 
Bright  his  hair  was,  a  golden  brown, 
The  time  we  stood  at  our  mother's  knee; 
That  beauteous  head,  if  it  did  go  down. 
Carried  sunshine  into  the  sea! 

Out  in  the  fields  one  summer  night 

We  were  together,  half  afraid 

Of  the  corn-leaves'  rustling,  and  of  the  shade 

Of  the  high  hills,  stretching  so  still  and  far — 

Loitering  till  after  the  low  little  light 

Of  the  candle  shone  through  the  open  door — 

And,  over  the  haystack's  pointed  top. 

All  of  a  tremble,  and  ready  to  drop 

The  first  half-hour,  the  great  yellow  star, 

That  we,  with  staring,  ignorant  eyes. 

Had  often  and  often  watched  to  see 

Propped  and  held  in  its  place  in  the  skies 

By  the  fork  of  a  tall  red  mulberry  tree, 

Which  close  in  the  edge  of  our  flax  field  grew. 

Dead  at  the  top — just  one  branch  full 

Of  leaves,  notched  round,  and  lined  with  wool. 
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From  which  it  tenderly  shook  the  dew 
Over  our  heads  when  we  came  to  play 
In  its  handbreadth  of  shadow  day  after  day. 

Afraid  to  go  home,  sir;  for  one  of  us  bore 
A  nest  full  of  speckled  and  thin-shelled  eggs, 
The  other,  a  bird,  held  fast  by  the  legs. 
Not  so  big  as  a  straw  of  wheat. 
The  berries  we  gave  her  she  wouldn't  eat. 
But  cried  and  cried,  till  we  held  her  bill, 
So  slim  and  shining,  to  keep  her  still. 

At  last  we  stood  at  our  mother's  knee. 

Do  you  think,  sir,  if  you  try, 

You  can  paint  the  look  of  a  lie? 

If  you  can,  pray  have  the  grace 

To  put  it  solely  in  the  face 

Of  the  urchin  that  is  likest  me; 

I  think  'twas  solely  mine,  indeed; 

But  that's  no  matter, — paint  it  so. 

The  eyes  of  our  mother — take  good  heed — 

Looking  not  on  the  nest  full  of  eggs. 

Nor  the  fluttering  bird,  held  so  fast  by  the  legs. 

But  straight  through  our  faces  down  to  our  lies, 

And,  oh,  with  such  injured,  reproachful  surprise, 

I  felt  my  heart  bleed  where  that  glance  went,  as  though 

A  sharp  blade  struck  through  it. 
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You,  sir,  know. 
That  you  on  the  canvas  are  to  repeat 
Things  that  are  fairest,  things  most  sweet — 
Woods  and  cornfields  and  mulberry  tree. 
The  mother,  the  lads,  with  their  bird,  at  her  knee; 
But,  oh,  that  look  of  reproachful  woe! 
High  as  the  heavens  your  name  I'll  shout. 
If  you  paint  me  the  picture  and  leave  that  out. 

—  Alice  Gary 
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JULY 

When  the  scarlet  cardinal  tells 

Her  dream  to  the  dragon  fly, 
And  the  lazy  breeze  makes  a  nest  in  the  trees, 

And  murmurs  a  Itillaby, 
It  is  July. 

When  the  tangled  cobweb  pulls 

The  cornflower's  cap  awry, 
And  the  Hlies  tall  lean  over  the  wall 

To  bow  to  the  butterfly. 
It  is  July. 

When  the  heat  like  a  mist- veil  floats, 

And  poppies  flame  in  the  rye, 
And  the  silver  note  in  the  streamlet's  throat 

Has  softened  almost  to  a  sigh. 
It  is  July. 

When  the  hours  are  so  still  that  time 

Forgets  them,  and  lets  them  lie 
'Neath  petals  pink  till  the  night  stars  wink 
At  the  sunset  in  the  sky. 
It  is  July. 

—  Susan  Hartley  Swett 
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A  HOT-WEATHER  SONG 

I  feel  so  exceedingly  lazy, 

I  neglect  what  I  oughtn't  to  should! 
My  notion  of  work  is  so  hazy 

That  I  couldn't  to  toil  if  I  would! 

I  feel  so  exceedingly  silly 

That  I  say  all  I  shouldn't  to  ought! 
And  my  mind  is  as  frail  as  a  lily; 

It  would  break  with  the  weight  of  a  thought! 

—  Don  Marquis 
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ELLIS  PARK 

Little  park  that  I  pass  through, 

I  carry  off  a  piece  of  you 

Every  morning  hurrying  down 

To  my  work-day  in  the  town; 

Carry  you  for  coimtry  there 

To  make  the  city  ways  more  fair. 

I  take  your  trees, 

And  your  breeze. 

Your  greenness, 

Your  cleanness. 

Some  of  your  shade,  some  of  your  sky, 

Some  of  your  calm  as  I  go  by; 

Your  flowers  to  trim 

The  pavements  grim; 

Your  space  for  room  in  the  jostled  street 

And  grass  for  carpet  to  my  feet. 

Your  fountains  take  and  sweet  bird  calls 

To  sing  me  from  my  office  walls. 

All  that  I  can  see 

I  carry  off  with  me. 

But  you  never  miss  my  theft. 
So  much  treasure  you  have  left. 
As  I  find  you,  fresh  at  morning. 
So  I  find  you,  home  returning — 
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Nothing  lacking  from  your  grace. 
All  your  riches  wait  in  place 
For  me  to  borrow 
On  the  morrow. 

Do  you  hear  this  praise  of  you, 
Little  park  that  I  pass  through? 

—  Helen  Hoyt 
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THE  DREAMERS 

The  gypsies  passed  her  little  gate — 

She  stopped  her  wheel  to  see — 

A  brown-faced  pair  who  walked  the  road. 

Free  as  the  wind  is  free; 

And  suddenly  her  tidy  room 

A  prison  seemed  to  be. 

Her  shining  plates  against  the  walls, 

Her  sunlit,  sanded  floor. 

The  brass-bound  wedding  chest  that  held 

Her  linen's  snowy  store. 

The  very  wheel  whose  humming  died,  — 

Seemed  only  chains  she  bore. 

She  watched  the  foot-free  gypsies  pass; 

She  never  knew  or  guessed 

The  wistful  dream  that  drew  them  close — ■ 

The  longing  in  each  breast 

Some  day  to  know  a  home  like  hers. 

Wherein  their  hearts  might  rest. 

—  Theodosia  Garrison 
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OUT  TO  OLD  AUNT  MARY'S 

Wasn't  it  pleasant,  O  brother  mine, 
In  those  old  days  of  the  lost  sunshine 

Of  youth — when  the  Saturday's  chores  were  through. 

And  the  "Sunday's  wood"  in  the  kitchen,  too. 

And  we  went  visiting,  "me  and  you," 
Out  to  Old  Aunt  Mary's?— 
It  all  comes  back  so  clear  today! 
Though  I  am  as  bald  as  you  are  gray,  — 

Out  by  the  bam-lot  and  down  the  lane 

We  patter  along  in  the  dust  again. 

As  light  as  the  tips  of  the  drops  of  rain, 
Out  to  Old  Aunt  Mary's.— 
We  cross  the  pasture,  and  through  the  wood, 
Where  the  old  gray  snag  of  the  poplar  stood, 

Where  the  hammering  "red-heads"  hopped  awry, 

And  the  buzzard  "raised"  in  the  "clearing"-sky 

And  lolled  and  circled,  as  we  went  by 
Out  to  Old  Aunt  Mary's.— 
And  then  in  the  dust  of  the  road  again, 
And  the  teams  we  met,  and  the  countrymen; 

And  the  long  highway,  with  sunshine  spread 

As  thick  as  butter  on  coimtry  bread. 

Our  cares  behind,  and  our  hearts  ahead 
Out  to  Old  Aunt  Mary's.— 

i>u    n^J?™»P*''JA*^*^"-    Copyright,  1920.     Used  by  special  permission  of  the  publishers, 
The  Bobbs-Mernll  Company. 
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Why,  I  see  her  now  in  the  open  door 

Where  the  little  gourds  grew  up  the  sides  and  o'er 

The  clapboard  roof! — And  her  face — ah,  me! 

Wasn't  it  good  for  a  boy  to  see — 

And  wasn't  it  good  for  a  boy  to  be 

Out  to  Old  Aunt  Mary's?— 

For,  O  my  brother  so  far  away, 
This  is  to  tell  you — she  waits  today 
To  welcome  us: — Aunt  Mary  fell 
Asleep  this  morning,  whispering,  "Tell 
The  boys  to  come"  ....  And  all  is  well 
Out  to  Old  Aunt  Mary's.— 

— James  Whitcomb  Riley 
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SONG  FOR  A  LITTLE  HOUSE 

I'm  glad  our  house  is  a  little  house, 
Not  too  tall  nor  too  wide: 
I'm  glad  the  hovering  butterflies 
Feel  free  to  come  inside. 

Our  little  house  is  a  friendly  house, 
It  is  not  shy  or  vain; 
It  gossips  with  the  talking  trees. 
And  makes  friends  with  the  rain. 

And  quick  leaves  cast  a  shimmer  of  green 
Against  our  whited  walls. 
And  in  the  phlox,  the  courteous  bees 
Are  paying  duty  calls. 

—  Christopher  Morley 
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HOW  THE  POETRY  BOOK  WAS  MADE 

The  Poetry  Book  is  a  series  of  reading  books  in  nine  volumes, 
one  for  each  year  of  the  elementary  and  junior  high  schools. 
The  distinguishing  feature  of  these  books  is  that  they  are  the 
result  of  extensive  analysis  and  experimentation  to  determine 
the  selection  and  grade  placement  of  poetry  material. 

The  research  work  for  these  volumes  has  been  carried  out 
and  directed  by  Miriam  Blanton  Huber,  Institute  of  Educa- 
tional Research,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  and 
Herbert  B.  Bruner,  Bureau  of  Curriculum  Research,  Teachers 
College,  Colimibia  University.  They  have  had  the  constant 
help  and  advice  of  Charles  M.  Curry,  formerly  Professor  of 
Literature,  Indiana  State  Normal  School.  Every  phase  of 
teaching  work  is  represented  in  the  experience  of  the  editors, 
and  all  of  them  have  at  various  times  made  special  studies  in 
the  field  of  children's  literature. 

The  story  of  the  two  years  spent  in  the  preparation  of  these 
books  may  be  briefly  summarized  as  follows: 

The  first  step  was  to  determine  the  poems  which  are  now 
generally  considered  most  appropriate  for  children  of  the  vari- 
ous grades.  This  was  accomplished  (1)  by  considering  the 
subjective  opinions  of  expert  teachers  of  poetry,  and  (2)  by 
an  examination  of  900  courses  of  study  and  practically  all  of 
the  most  used  textbooks,  with  minute  analysis  of  30  courses  of 
study  and  30  textbooks,  in  each  of  grades  one  to  nine.  The 
resulting  material  formed  two-thirds  of  that  subjected  to 
experimentation.  From  personal  choice,  previous  studies  and 
the  opinions  of  experts  in  children's  reading,  additional  poems 
were  included,  largely  from  modem  poets  and  material  not 
previously  used  in  textbooks.  The  experimental  material 
comprised  573  individual  poems,  increased  to  almost  900  titles 
through  repetitions  arising  from  the  analysis  of  present  practice. 
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The  second  step  was  to  subject  these  poems  to  the  test  of 
use  in  actual  schoolroom  and  teaching  situations.  The  pub- 
lishers furnished  the  material,  printed  in  nine  sections.  Twelve 
experimental  centers  were  carefully  selected,  in  order  to  secure 
wide  geographical  distribution  and  to  reach  all  types  of  pupils. 
More  than  50,000  children  and  1500  teachers  were  involved  in 
the  experiment.  The  method  of  procedure  was  such  as  to 
secure  the  most  accurate  measure  of  the  children's  interests 
in  individual  poems  and  to  determine  in  what  grade  those 
interests  were  strongest.  Twelve  reaction  papers  were  secured 
from  each  child  and  these  data  were  treated  statistically. 
Poems  to  the  nimiber  of  535  were  given  definite  grade  place- 
ment, while  38  poems  were  not  tolerated  by  children.  In  the 
changes  in  this  placement  from  present  practice  about  as  many 
poems  were  raised  to  higher  grades  as  were  reduced  to  lower 
ones,  and  about  the  same  number  of  differences  in  placement 
were  found  from  the  opinions  of  experts  as  from  present  prac- 
tice in  courses  of  study  and  textbooks. 

The  third  step  was  the  making  of  The  Poetry  Book  in  nine 
volumes,  based  upon  the  results  of  this  elaborate  study  and 
experimentation.  Many  more  poems  appear  than  were  used 
in  and  placed  by  the  experiment.  These  additional  poems  were 
selected  by  the  editors  in  the  light  of  what  seems  to  be  the 
definite  interests  indicated  by  the  choices  of  the  children.  In 
grade  six,  for  example,  49  titles  were  placed  by  the  experi- 
mental results,  two  of  which  could  not  be  used.  The  editors 
have  added  31  titles,  making  a  total  of  78  titles  in  Book  6. 
The  poems  appear  in  approximately  the  order  in  which  most 
teachers  will  desire  to  use  them.  The  seasonal  interest  has 
been  made  a  basis  of  arrangement,  while  poems  without  this 
special  interest  have  been  distributed  in  the  order  of  difficulty 
or  so  as  to  secure  variety  and  balance  of  subject  matter.    The 
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ten  poems  that  the  experiment  indicated  as  ranking  highest 
in  grade  six,  in  the  order  of  rank,  are  as  follows: 

1.  Somebody's  Mother Author  Unknown 

2.  Out  to  Old  Aunt  Mary's James  Whitcomb  Riley 

3.  A  Nautical  Ballad Charles  Edward  Carry! 

4.  The  House  with  Nobody  in  It Joyce  Kibner 

5.  The  Wreck  of  the  Hesperus 

Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow 

6.  The  Yam  of  the  Nancy  Bell William  S.  Gilbert 

7.  The  Village  Blacksmith. . .  .Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow 

8.  Lochinvar Sir  Walter  Scott 

9.  The  Duel Eugene  Field 

10.  Beth  Gelert William  Robert  Spencer 

A  full  account  of  this  entire  experiment,  with  tabulations  of 
all  results,  and  with  suggestions  for  the  reading  and  teaching  of 
poetry  in  the  schools,  is  given  in  Children's  Interests  in  Poetry, 
published  by  Rand  McNally  &  Company.  This  volimie, 
imiform  in  size  with  the  voltmies  of  The  Poetry  Book,  is  a  most 
significant  contribution  to  the  literature  of  scientific  curriculum 
making.  The  nine  volumes  of  The  Poetry  Book,  based  as  they 
are  upon  this  careful  and  extended  experimental  procedure, 
constitute  a  unique  example  of  scientific  textbook  making  on 
a  large  scale. 

The  publishers  will  be  glad  to  answer  any  inquiries  in  regard 
to  the  details  of  the  experiment  or  in  regard  to  the  contents 
of  The  Poetry  Book. 

Rand  McNally  &  Company 

Chicago,  Illinois 
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